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MORNING COFFEE 


It was our privilege, through the thoughtfulness of Dean Rodney 
Cline, to spend some fine days in Louisiana recently. Louisiana, in some 
ways, is the most alluring of states. It can relax and forego tentatively 
and temporarily the Pressing Problems that all too often make of life 
such a strained affair. It can one hour be under great stress and the 
next unbend in the most graceful of Gallic informality. 

We stayed a most pleasing while at Monroe, a city of notable homes 
and hospitality. We visited with fine friends at Ruston. We spent a day 
at Natchez communing with the Prior Glory. There was a golden period 
at Baton Rouge. At Houma we arose at two o’clock in the morning, 
and when our activities ceased at noon, there wasn’t anything left in 
the Gulf of Mexico except water. We ate glorified shrimp at Houma, 
and Wop salad in the McLemore barn at Alexandria. We spent a night 
at Lafayette and had coffee in the lovely home of President and Mrs. 
Fletcher. Our hosts were graciously supplemented by Dean Maxim 
Doucet who could instruct the courts of France in the fine arts of 
gentility. We saw the Bayou Teche Country and communed with 
Evangeline and the recreant Gabriel. We visited the Jungle Gardens, 
and Oak Lawn at Franklin. We looked longingly at the inaccessible 
Shadows in New Iberia. Really. it was one of those visits that don’t 
come quite often enough in one lifetime. 

But what we mainly started out to say had to do with morning 
coffee in the offices of Dean FE. B. Robert in the School of Education of 
Louisiana State Universitv. We arrived about 9:30. Each member of 
the staff sat in his office giving heavy thought to the Pressing Prob- 
lems. Dean Robert was struggling by phone with an Acadian over at 
Breaux Villa whose son hadn’t done so well in high school but who 
doubtlessly would do, oh so much better in the University. Fragments 
of rich dialect from the other end of the wire dropped out into the 
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room. Dean Robert was suave and serene and very patient with M’sieu 
Dufiot, explaining duly that any number of his dearest friends had 
flunked in high school, only thereafter to rise incredibly. But what 
could he do? The University wasn’t in his hands. He merely applied its 
rules. They were explicit. It would almost surely shorten his days but 
he was indeed helpless. M’sieu Duflot was spluttering and tinkling 
when the clock struck ten. Suddenly all the offices in that wing of the 
building were emptied, that is, all except the one into which they 
all gathered. Dean Robert explained to the parent in Breaux Villa that 
one of his colleagues had suddenly dropped dead, and his presence 
was imperative elsewhere.. Then he joined the others. A coffee pot 
gurgled musically under the expert guidance of Miss Hughes, secretary 
of the department. At 10:10 its gurgles had lowered from a lovely 
tenor to a profound bass. The coffee was then ready according to the 
established canons of Creole coffee making. We were all served coffee. 
Not a whisper had to do with the Pressing Problems. As far as the 
mind could grasp there were none. Utter relaxation showed on the 
faces of everyone. No sound came from the world outside except the 
silken rustle of lotus leaves drifting to the ground. Robert told the 
tale of the Frenchman at Thibadoux who couldn’t develop very much 
sympathy for the French people when they were conquered by the 
Germans. “They oughtn’t to have left Louisiana in the first place,” he 
explained. Then Ben Mitchell told of the mongrel dog that was timid 
when away from home and in strange surroundings, but which would 
bite your leg off the minute he got back among familiar scenes. He 
made an educational allegory of it. There were no Pressing Problems. 
Over everything the spirit of dolce for niente. 

At half after ten, suddenly as if by a prearranged signal, each was 
back in his office, at grips with the Pressing Problems. Dean Robert’s 
phone rang. It was M’sieu Duflot from Breaux Villa who had just got 
the consent of the mayor for his son to be accepted at Louisiana State 
University. Dean Robert was patient and suave as he explained that 
to the great shame of the State of Louisiana mayors were not qualified 
as admission officers. Doubtless that humiliating condition would be 
remedied soon, but now—que faire? 

Back in the office Miss Hughes readied the cups for afternoon coffee. 
That would be at three o’clock. 














THE MORAL RESPONSIBILITY OF 
THE TEACHER OF LITERATURE 





ARTHUR L. BRADFORD 
New York State College for Teachers 
Buffalo 





The Hiroshima bomb, it is to be hoped, exploded several things be- 
sides the atom. One of these was the idea altogether too generally pre- 
vailing that there is much value in the teaching of literature when 
such teaching is not motivated by the fundamental purpose of making 
better men and women. This notion, while never given an honest and 
forthright expression in the statement of philosophy of college English, 
nevertheless has enjoyed a wide popularity. Not only in graduate 
studies, in which a scientific preoccupation with the facts of literary 
composition has a considerable justification, but in undergraduate 
English as well this idea that art and morality are mutually exclusive 
has had the effect of undercutting the philosophic foundation of the 
most humane of the humanities. College and university teachers of 
literature now show some signs of awareness of this fact. The dramatic 
advent of the Atomic Age produced an immediate anxiety about the 
future security of Western culture which in turn produced a con- 
siderable flurry of discussion among teachers of literature in pro- 
fessional meetings and in the pages of English journals. The teachers 
know that something of tremendous account did happen, but they have 
not yet assessed its precise import as far as the literature class is con- 
cerned. There is a growing feeling that old objectives may be too 
limited for the new age, that old teaching purposes may be too low. 
The new purposes to which they will commit their energies are not 
yet clear. 

About the present philosophic indecision there can be no mystery. 
For a long time it has not been fashionable to relate literature and 
morality. The very suggestion that a book is morally illuminating or, 
even in the sturdiest meaning of the word, wholesome, is enough to 
earn for it, in many large and important circles critical and pedagog- 
ical, the summary label “Victorian.” This is. of course, a deprecatory 
description and implies a serious failure of the author both as artist 
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and student of the human problem. The artistic failure consists funda- 
mentally in the rejection of the reportorial principle in creative writ- 
ing, and a cranky adherence to the outmoded theory that selection 
and arrangement are necessary in any worthy and durable work of 
art. The philosophic failure, as it would be explained in criticism of the 
latest model, is a failure to achieve intellectual maturity, which is to 
say a failure to grow up and cast off outgrown shells of religious and 
moral conviction. It is a failure to substitute for a no longer tenable 
faith in a universe conceived in moral purpose and moving toward 
some far-off divine event, a brave and quiet acceptance of a meaning- 
less world. Critical laurels throughout the last quarter-century have 
increasingly gone to those of the literati who have most compellingly 
illustrated these theses about art and life. 

College teachers of literature have been profoundly influenced by 
these ideas. Why? In the first place, the Life, Look, Pic theory of 
composition accorded well with science in its objectivity and realism. 
It facilitated an accurate representation of the world that is, a repres- 
entation not distorted by preconceptions of what the world ought or 
ought not to be. A Hemingway, a Faulkner, a Steinbeck could be 
trusted to recreate life faithfully, while a Dickens, a Trollope, or a 
Hawthorne so intermixed facts and their own moody contemplation of 
them that their books were essentially false. The modern view of 
composition was esthetically an adult view, and what writer, critic, or 
teacher of literature does not wish to be fully grown? 

In the second place, the amoral attitude toward literature was agree- 
ably harmonious with the philosophic relativism of the age. After all, 
what was right and what was wrong? Who really knew? If one really 
thought he knew, he might well search his soul, for the greatest minds 
of the time increasingly doubted all absolutes, moral or even scientific. 
The awful law of cause and effect itself, the law to which, as Professor 
Bridgeman in a Harper’s Magazine article in 1929 said, “... we thought 
we could make God himself subscribe,” was getting ever more wobblv 
as studies in the higher reaches of mathematics and physics and re- 
searches into the behavior of electrons revealed the canrice and un- 
predictability of the universe. The sanctions and moral ideals derived 
from religion could not be taken too seriously. Anthropology and 
secular philosovhv had exvosed the adventitious character of manv of 
our most respected do’s and don’t’s. Not only that, but many of these 
old do’s and don’t’s, besides promoting much irritating moralism, had 
actually, according to certain psychological conclusions, produced a 
deal of misery and tragedy in private lives. This misery and tragedy in 
contemporary drama, fiction. and poetrv had i'lustrated so vividly that 
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even he who read as he ran could largely understand the crux of the 
modern man’s problem, the tragedy of the “strange interlude” of life 
as man now lived it. All one knew for sure was that he did not and 
probably could not know much about the purposes of this world. Why 
not, then, stoically face the fact that eternal verities of a moral sort 
were illusions and give oneself over to an artistic concern with ex- 
perience, synthesis, and interpretation in abeyance? Literature, to 
paraphrase Archibald McLeish, should not mean, but be. 

Such general conspectus is, of course, grossly inaccurate as far as 
the greatest teachers of literature are concerned, but it fairly suggests 
the preponderant attitude of the profession over the past twenty years. 
And it accounts for the ineptitude of the teachers as they try now to 
engage the problem of their service to education in an imperiled world. 
They know that they live in a social order “pack’t with dangers to 
the universe” and that they ought to do something about it. They know 
that the problem of human society is a moral problem, that the Hiro- 
shima bomb illustrated the prohibitive cost of moral failure in the 
future. But this knowledge is academic knowledge. There has been to 
date no great progress toward its translation into a teaching program 
of such severity and nobility of conception as to make the necessary 
difference between a society that lives and a society that dies. And 
there cannot be any noteworthy progress until there is new develop- 
ment of moral imagination on the part of teachers. This comes slowly. 
As with Browning’s Fra Lippo—though in a different sense—“the old 
schooling sticks. .... The heads shake still—It’s art’s decline, my son!’”’ 
H. L. Mencken’s strictures upon the “birchmen” as he contemptuously 
called the professors of literature apparently are not so soon forgotten. 
It might be supposed that what H. L. Mencken said in his blatantly 
omniscicnt prime would matter as little in contemporary affairs as flag 
pole sitting or the Charleston. Perhaps it does. Nevertheless present 
day literary instruction shows something of the same distrust of 
the “constabulary function” of critics and teachers, something of the 
same dislike of the preceptor’s point of view for which certain dis- 
tinguished teachers, for example Stuart P. Sherman, were pilloried 
twenty years ago. There is still a too general avoidance of the question 
of the moral force of instruction. There is still a clearlv discernible in- 
clination to associate moral zeal with scholastic insufficiency and the 
maturely disinterested and scientifically critical point of view of the 
true scholar. The consideration of the force of literary studies to pro- 
mote virtue is distinctly subordinate to the consideration of the force 
of such studies to promote intelligence and cleverness. This in the 
face of the dramatically revealed necessity to promote moral wisdom 
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under the constraint and direction of which intelligence and cleverness 
are safe. 

It is ironic meanwhile that the greatest of the scientists whose work 
opened a new era in social history show such a passionate concern 
about the moral unreadiness of the human race to possess its tech- 
nological knowledge. Nuclear physicists, mathematicians, and others 
whose province of study is the physical universe now look anxiously 
and humbly to those better equipped than themselves to cultivate the 
moral genius which alone can make the products of science good in- 
stead of evil things. And their concern about the moral predicament 
of man is not strictly a post-Hiroshima concern. For a number of years 
the more imaginative men of science have suffered disquieting doubts 
about their work to produce a good substitute for the religious and 
moral ideals which have been esteemed, even when not followed, as 
the best guides to the good life. In the domain of moral science they 
claimed, of course, no special competence. Nevertheless they did not 
fail to note the manifest failure of science to make better men and a 
safer world. Mankind was plainly growing no juster or kinder or more 
selfless. New cleverness simply made possible more ingenious and 
terrible ways of committing old crimes. Their uneasiness was well 
expressed by Nobel Prize winner Arthur H. Compton in 1941 when he 
said “...science has brought us a greater advancement in the last 
half-century than in the previous two thousand years.... Yet what 
have we gained? One half the civilized world is plunged back into the 
jungle, and the other half is now threatened. How plain it is that 
genius does not suffice, that science is not enough!” Professor Einstein 
wryly expressed the same sentiment a few years later when he de- 
clared that “It is much easier to denature plutonium than it is to 
denature the evil spirit in man.” 

It now seems high time that the teacher of literature match these 
men in zeal for a moral regeneration of society. It is time that they 
should dare the stout affirmation of the primacy of spirit over matter, 
of ultimate truth over proximate fact, of a grand as opposed to a 
mean conception of human destiny. It is time for the professor of 
literature to become a philosopher of education as well as a scholar. 
Mere technical competence will not enable him to give the service to 
students that they require. He needs, besides scholarship, clear and 
vigorous ideals that square with the highest experience of man. He 
must be able to discriminate and in his teaching wish to discriminate 
between what in the light of historical experience is disintegrative, 
confusing, and bad and what is unifying, clarifying, and good. And 
finallv he must have an unflagging desire by whatever effective means 
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to assist students to the experiences of reading, writing, and listening 
that make for the moral wisdom of heart and mind without which 
they may later conclude that life is indeed a tale told by an idiot. 

What precisely can the teacher of literature do or do more effectively 
to promote this moral wisdom? First of all, he will need to understand 
clearly what is meant by the idea of moral responsibility in the teach- 
ing of literature. Most emphatically it does not mean that he should 
become a pedantic moralist in his classes. The least worthy and effec- 
tive kind of moral leadership is that of the teacher who fancies that he 
knows all the answers and who ceaselessly tries to give a moralistic 
interpretation to every lyric, sonnet, or short story that he teaches. 
Students distrust him and they ought to distrust him. He has too little 
faith in the imagination of his students, too little faith in the literature 
he teaches. He misses a cardinal truth, namely, that all good literature 
is moral, all great literature greatly moral. It is the product of great 
experience which is always the experience of the whole personality, 
the spirit as well as the flesh, the soul as well as the mind of man. If 
King Lear or Leaves of Grass or Lord Jim are presented in such way 
that the student has a moving experience of the realities in these 
works, there need be no doubt of the moral good of the experience. If 
the reading has been directed toward a search for human as well as 
esthetic values these values will find their way into the student’s mind. 
They may not be tagged or catalogued for future reference, and the 
student may never know what actually becomes of them. But they 
are in him for good and will serve him all his life. The object lessons 
in personal and social morality which all considerable literature holds 
are impressive. They may be made more so by the expert guidance 
of the teacher, who, because he has lived longer and studied harder 
than his students, can help them to a fuller understanding of what 
they read. This assistance to students in their effort to resolve the 
human import of books the professor owes, and there need be no 
moralism or presumption of moral infallibility in giving it. 

In the second place, the teacher will need to realize that the morality 
motive in the teaching of literature does not imply a de-emphasis of 
literature as art. A lively interest in the present and future character 
of students does not conduce to crankiness in the selection of literature 
or dogmatism in literary judgment. On the contrary, it promotes a 
catholicity of interest in the literary evidences, old and new, of man’s 
moral success and failure, and it is well to look at both. It implies 
a revitalized interest in the principles and techniques by which writers 
have tried to transmute human experience into terms of art. The in- 
terest in form, however, will not crowd out all other interests. The 
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stimulation of the student’s curiosity about or his appreciation of the 
ingenuities of craftsmanship is not enough in itself. Forms, conven- 
tional or revolutionary, need to be studied as important in serving the 
higher purpose of communication. Authors have a responsibility to 
tell the truth about life. This they may do in many ways. The fantasy 
of The Midsummer Night’s Dream may finally contain more truth 
about life than the naturalism of Gorki’s The Lower Depths. The forms 
of verse bear no essential relation to the truth or falsity of the poetry 
itself. The student should be encouraged to distinguish those inven- 
tions of craft which help writers to discharge their high responsibility 
as artists and those which merely help them to get into the public eye. 
As the teaching of literature is motivated by a hope to give students 
moral resources for life, it will foster a more dependable sense of the 
difference between good and bad art. 

With these things in mind the teacher may go ahead to make his 
teaching count as substantially as he can as education of character. He 
may well keep in mind Emerson’s words spoken more than a century 
ago in his address, The American Scholar: “Books are the best of 
things, well used; abused, among the worst. What is the right use? 
What is the one end which all means go to effect? They are for nothing 
but to inspire.” For the undergraduate, at least, literary inspiration is 
always finally to be preferred to literary information. This, of course, 
does not mean that both cannot and should not be had in liberal 
measure. But it is inspiration that lasts and serves long after the facts 
of authorship and composition are forgotten. It is the reading ex- 
perience and the discussion that alerts and stretches the moral imagina- 
tion that finally count for most in the literary education of the student. 
It is this expansion of the moral imagination that the teacher must 
promote if he would serve the first necessity of the age. 

Such teaching does not require supermen. It does require devotion 
to a task that will never be finished, but a task with which the teacher 
needs to make spectacular progress during the next few years. It is a 
moral task, a task of inducing by wise counselorship a preference for 
and a will to have reason in place of fear, charity in place of egoism, 
faith in place of despair. The teacher of literature has the opportunity 
to make up a tragic dearth in contemporary education. He has the 
opportunity to supply a balance which education dangerously lacks, to 
promote integration in a period when human culture is threatened 
with disintegration. The wise teaching of great literature cannot only 
help students to bind their days together, but it can also help them to 
bind their minds and hearts to a larger reality than that of their own 
physical experience. 
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The objection may be heard that all this would reduce literature to 
the sorry status of handmaid to morality, a fate worse than death. 
Such objection reveals a dilettante notion of what literature worth 
bothering about in college classes really is. The best literature has 
always been servant to the best purposes of men and it has lost no 
distinction in such service. The literary palaces of art which are now 
and again reared in frigid isolation from human need have their day 
and cease to be. The books which take their origin from the primary 
necessities of life and which are always within hailing distance of men 
and women in need of them are the books which live. The Bible, 
Shakespeare’s plays, the novels of Tolstoi, the poetry and essays of 
Emerson—these have not lost any literary prestige by their unwearied 
service to humanity in its search for higher moral ground. When were 
books or men ever less by such serving? 








REPORT FROM GERMANY 


(Professor Wirth, President Wells, and Professor Frost recently re- 
turned from three months in Germany. They were asked to report to 
the readers of the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION the major impres- 
sions gained from their period there. They are alert and discerning 
gentlemen, and their statements should be specially informing to our 
readers.—THE EDITOR. 


Our Part IN GERMAN RE-EDUCATION 


Why do American educators interest themselves in the re-education 
of Germany? This is a question asked by many people. It is usually 
followed by a second question: What do American educators do when 
they get to Germany? The answer to the first question becomes evident 
when we understand that the education of a people may determine 
whether they follow blind leadership to war and destruction or 
whether they live in peace with the rest of the world. Isolation in 
education, as well as in international relations, belongs to a past era. 

The Office of Military Government, realizing the importance of 
education in international relations, requested American educators to 
assist in the problem of reconstructing a defeated nation. Two groups 
have rendered great assistance in this important undertaking. 

The first of these was the United States Education Commission to 
Germany in September, 1946. Among other suggestions, this Commis- 
sion proposed that the most important change needed in German 
schools is a change in the whole concept of the social sciences both 
with respect to content and to form. The Commission also suggested 
that pupils themselves must be the active agents in the learning pro- 
cess, and that the social sciences will contribute perhaps the major 
share to the development of democratic citizenship. 

The second, the Social Studies Committee which reported in 1947, 
accepted the recommendations of this Commission and made definite 
proposals for putting into operation a program in the social sciences. 

Military Government directives, prepared for the guidance of Ger- 
man educators in harmony with these recommendations, are based on 
the following principles: 

1. There must be equal educational opportunities for all children. 
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2. There shall be free tuition in all public schools; free textbooks 
and materials; and school maintenance grants for those in need of aid. 
. 3. School attendance is compulsory for all between the ages of six 
and fifteen; part-time attendance is compulsory between the ages of 
sixteen and eighteen. 

4. The school system must be unified, abolishing the old two-track 
system of elementary and secondary schools. In the new system the 
elementary and secondary schools must be consecutive, not parallel. 

5. Education for civic responsibility and the democratic way of life 
must be emphasized both in the curriculum and in the organization of 
the school itself. 


6. The curriculum must promote international good will and under- 
standing. 

7. Health supervision and education must be provided in all schools. 

8. Professional, education, and vocational guidance must be pro- 
vided for all. 

9. All teacher education must eventually be on the university level. 

10. The administration of the schools must be democratic and sensi- 

tive to the wishes of the people. 


To enable German educators to put these directives into operation, 
American educators are working to interpret the directives and give 
them meaning. This is the answer to the question, What are American 
educators attempting to do in Germany? American educators are at- 
tempting to persuade German educators that these directives are based 
on sound principles, and are emphasizing the fact that these principles 
or directives must be implemented by the Germans themselves, and 
that the ideas must be accepted by them willingly rather than under 
compulsion. Permanent educational reform, however desirable, can- 
not be obtained by force. The acceptance of democratic ideals and a 
sound system of education based thereon is the goal toward which 
Americans in Germany are aiming. 

Are these aims being accomplished? Are the Germans accepting 
redirection along the lines suggested by the Commission and by the 
Military Government’s directives? The answer to these questions is 
not easy. In many cases the reply certainly is yes, in others it is doubt- 
ful, and in some it is no. There are many German educators and there- 
fore many points of view and many different attitudes. On the whole 
I believe there is basis for optimism. Considerable progress is being 
made in the area of educational reform. It seems to me that progress 
along this line is one of the bright spots in an otherwise discouraging 
international scene. . 
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There are, of course, many obstacles to rapid progress in this area. 
German educators are confronted with all the problems which face 
American education; and, in addition, the obstacles to be overcome are 
usually much greater than those in America. Educational progress is 
difficult even under the most favorable circumstances. 

Special tribute should be paid to the educational staff of the Military 
Government for their willingness to face a task of great difficulty. 
They are working long hours and are at times discouraged by the fact 
that teachers in America know little of what these educators are trying 
to do, and are at times not certain whether American educators are 
really sufficiently interested in what takes place across the sea. 

German educators with a sincere desire to improve conditions and 
obtain reform deserve special praise for their energy and courage in 
proceeding in the face of such great difficulties. Many of them are 
working in school systems where from one-half to two-thirds of the 
buildings are destroyed, where there is an extreme shortage of ma- 
terials. In some classes there is only one book available for every five 
or six pupils, and in some subjects not a single book for the whole 
class. Schoolrooms during the winter months are usually unheated or 
only partially heated. Children are hungry and, in many instances, suf- 
fering from malnutrition. However, the encouragement they receive 
from American educators enables them to carry on in what otherwise 
to them might appear a rather hopeless task. In addition to the shortage 
of materials—books, papers, libraries, school buildings—there is a 
shortage of qualified teachers. There is great concern over the shortage 
of food, clothing, and shelter; and, above all, the lack of security grow- 
ing out of the present political situation with the division of Germany 
and the threat from the East. The spectre of insecurity always looms 
large, and that too makes it difficult for educators to concentrate on 
the problems of education. Yet, in spite of all that, some progress is 
being made. 

On the basis of very limited observation, it appears to me that on 
the whole German teachers are interested in learning more about the 
American system of education. Many of them are conscious of the 
fact that they have not kept up with the progress of educational re- 
search and that in methods of instruction, curriculum, and school or- 
ganization they are far behind the best practices. There are, of course, 
some who believe that their system of education was good and that, 
if they could just return to the pre-war era and continue from there, 
there would be little need for educational reform. Others, however. 
take the position that even in those days their system of education 
was faulty and that school reform is long overdue. Some of them 
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point out that secondary education is still highly selective and that, as 
for example in Bavaria, only 8 per cent of the people of high-school 
age are in secondary schools and that nearly all of them are, or have 
until recently been, pursuing a rather narrow curriculum with em- 
phasis on Latin, Greek, ancient history, medieval history, mathematics, 
science, literature, art, and music, while the social studies have been 
almost entirely neglected. There is a difference of opinion among Ger- 
man educators as to whether they should return to the pre-war days 
or whether they should now institute thorough reform. Essentially 
this difference is a struggle between the liberals and the conservatives. 
In this struggle it appears to me that the teachers colleges are usually 
on the side of the liberals, since teachers colleges as now organized in 
Bavaria are engaged in the training of elementary teachers. Elementary 
teachers, in the main, seem to be more interested in liberal reforms 
than are the secondary teachers. Successful educational reform, there- 
fore, it seems to me, can be achieved more easily on the lower levels 
than on the upper levels. 

Many of the younger teachers and students in the teachers colleges, 
including a large proportion of returned soldiers, are eager to learn 
more about the American system of education and are interested in 
reforming their schools along democratic lines. Many of them realize 
that they have spent too much of their time in pure scholarship, es- 
pecially scholarship in ancient languages and ancient history, and 
have neglected the important areas of modern world history, govern- 
ment, and citizenship. Since many of them are aware of this problem 
and are eager to remedy the defects in their system, it appears that 
there is hope for a system of education following the directives out- 
lined by the Military Government, with the emphasis on a democratic 
school svstem, which, in turn, will work for a more democratic way of 
life in Germany. 

FREMONT P. WIRTH 
Peabody College 


IpEAS ARE POWERFUL 


I have been asked to write a brief report of my experiences as an 
educational consultant to Germany. Instead of recording what we 
taught, or tried to teach the Germans, mav it not be equally interesting 
to think about what the German situation should teach us? Perhaps 
this is one reason for sending the “experts.” Certainly there is as much 
to do over here as over there in understanding the problem and build- 
ing good will. 
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Charles Beard has said the first thing we must get rid of is that in- 
sidious idea that the United States has a kind of cosmic command to 
Americanize all mankind. There is nothing the Germans hate any 
more than the idea of being made over in the image of someone else. 
The psychology of this wili be obvious if for a moment we imagine 
ourselves in their shoes. Most intelligent Germans welcome the stim- 
ulation that comes from new ideas and ways of doing things—but they 
rightly demand the best instruction and educational leadership. 

Dr. Kilpatrick used to start off a class in Philosophy with the illustra- 
tion: “Swap a horse with a man, and each has one horse; swap an idea 
with a man, and each man has two ideas.” It is with something of this 
philosophy that we must approach the German problem if we expect 
to succeed. Certainly, if we expect changes to last, the Germans must 
“accept” in their heart that changes are desirable. 

What are the educators trying to do in Germany? Simply to modify 
the pattern of culture which has been so long war-like and extremely 
nationalistic and autocratic. A culture cannot be transplanted as a 
plant or tree. We can modify only by grafting on new ideas. How !ong 
will it take to help the Germans work out a modified pattern? A 
generation or two at least. Many people will have to die first and a 
new generation of people with a different philosophy of life brought 
up. 

Just how simply can this philosophy be stated? Dr. Dan Prescott, 
an associate educational consultant with me, stated it quite simply to a 
group of Germans one night as follows: 

(1) Every human being is valuable, regardless of color, class, or 
wealth. 

(2) Every human being has a right to the best development possible 
for him. 

(3) Every human being has a right to participate in decisions which 
affect his welfare and condition of life and work. 

The acceptance of this philosophy will cause the modification of 
many practices in German culture; the docile pattern of rearing chil- 
dren in homes, the two-ladder system of education in the schools, the 
slavish teaching of the Roman Classics—and many other ideas now 
devoutly held by most Germans. 

Modification of the educational system is but one among needed 
changes. Of equally pressing importance is the improvement of eco- 
nomic conditions. Democracy cannot exist on cold feet and empty 
stomachs. Only Communism will thrive in such conditions. If the 
Allies assist the Germans with raw material, there is little doubt that 
the economic conditions will imvrove rapidly, for the German people 
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are intelligent industrially and mechanically. They have never had 
political sense, never having had an opportunity to develop it. The 
program will have to start in the homes, schools, and colleges, and 
the citizen of tomorrow must have had an opportunity to live democ- 
ratically if he is to be able to select his rulers intelligently and admin- 
ister his laws according to the best traditions. 

There are three outstanding lessons the German situation should 
teach us. First is the danger of choosing bad leadership. The Germans 
chose Hitler when economic conditions were bad; we elected Roose- 
velt, but could have chosen as easily a Huey Long. Second is the real- 
ization that modern warfare can totally destroy cities and industrial 
areas. Only those who have seen Berlin, Munich, Casal, and other 
German cities know this in its stark finality. And lastly, war does not 
settle the questions for which it is fought. In World War I we were told 
we were fighting to end wars and to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. We almost ended the world and made it most unsafe for democ- 
racy. We also raised problems of which we little dreamed. With the 
debacle of World War II we must cope more intelligently. One factor in 
intelligent rehabilitation is the importance of appreciating the values 
that the Germans are indubitably possessed of. 

Artistically and musically the German people have much to teach 
Americans. If we are honest we must admit they are our superiors. 
They have produced great art and music for generations. The German 
people are also a clean people. Sanitation is next to godliness in the 
eyes of most of them. 

You cannot visit a great people like the Germans, see how clean.and 
beautiful they keep their cities and country, hear the children sing and 
plav beautiful music, and see them paint and draw with sensitivity 
without being influenced. This is what they have contributed to our 
culture. 

This is the work of the Educational and Cultural Affairs Branch. The 
work is important for uvon its success depends the future of democ- 
racv in Europe and perhaps in America. It cannot succeed unless we 
realize the importance of the program, give it our aid by sending some 
of our best educators and students to studv and work there, and bring 
a like sroup to our own and other democratic countries. 

In 1932 Hitler was in prison because of attempting a revolution. He 
had not lost faith, for while there he wrote, “I have started a revolution 
which neither guns, tanks, nor airplanes can destrov. If mv revolution 
is ever destroved it will be bv the exvlosive nower of an idea.” He 
knew that the most powerful thing in the world was the force of an 
idea whose time had come. 
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We can kill bad ideas only with good ideas. To me, the German 
situation offers us perhaps our last chance to prove that the principles 
of Christianity are more powerful than Nazism, that the ideas of the 
Declaration of Independence are more powerful than those in Mein 
Kampf. 

Guy WELLS 
President, 
Georgia State College for Women 


A SCHOOLTEACHER’S Notes FrRoM GERMANY 


“Guten Tage, Herr Schulrat; Gruvess Gott.” 

“Good day, Mr. Superintendent; God bless you.” 

This chant, given in unison by all the children, who have risen on 
entrance of visitors, is the customary greeting in Bavarian classrooms. 
It is defended by German schoolmen as teaching due courtesy and 
respect for official positions. 

Following this greeting, the superintendent introduces his “dis- 
tinguished visitors” to the class, and then signifies that the children 
may be seated. Then the teacher asks the superintendent what he 
wishes; special lessons, to go ahead with what was under way, inspec- 
tion, an address by the superintendent or his guest. 

There are some variations. In one class, visited because it was con- 
ducted more democratically than others, the children rose as usual, 
but a youngster, president of the class, came forward, welcomed us to 
the class, and asked the superintendent to introduce the visitors. 
Regular class work followed, with children volunteering questions as 
well as answers in classes in geography, civics, German. and arith- 
metic. Quite 2n achievement for a seventh-srede class of 47 bovs and 
girls who were accustomed only to answering questions addressed 
directly to them. 

It is significant that the teacher had asked the “advice” of the super- 
intendent before undertaking this program. Fortunatelv his suverin- 
tendent was progressive; so progressive that he had been “demoted” 
from a place in the “Ministerium” (state department of education) to 
a local superintendency. 

There are progressives among the Bavarian school personnel but the 
conservatives occupy most of the strategic positions. A teacher, prin- 
cipal, or superintendent who wahts to do something different must 
move warily with both eyes fixed on his superior, who holds pro- 
fessional life or death for his subordinates in his hands. Only quickly 
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stolen glances at the changed procedures one is contemplating are 
possible. 

These educational powers that be are hoping to return to the “good 
old days” of the pre-Hitler era. Typical is a question still unsettled. 

Secondary school children (less than 10 per cent of the total) have 
been separated from the “volkschule” after the fourth grade, and sent 
to “higher schools” where they can begin serious study (Latin). There 
is now a military directive for all of Germany from the four-power 
council, that all children shall attend the same school through the 
sixth grade to promote mutual understanding between classes of so- 
ciety. It is seriously proposed that Latin shall be required of all pupils 
in grades five and six, so that the secondary pupils to be shall not be 
handicapped by postponing this important subject from age ten to age 
twelve. This question is still under debate. An answer must be forth- 
coming by the time schools open in September. 

To encourage, stimulate, and guide teachers who are attempting to 
make education contribute to democratic living there are twelve to 
fifteen American educators for Bavaria with a population of about ten 
million. Everybody consulted says that the development of a democ- 
ratic way of thinking and living is the most important task of occupa- 
tion. Further, that the development of democratic thinking and life is 
a matter of education. Pleasant words to the ear of a school man. But 
the budget for occupation costs allows only about one-third of one 
per cent of the total for education. 

It is remarkable how much is being done with that one-third of one 
per cent. It is tragic how slowly education in democracy is developing, 
and how much more rapidly it could come. It is to be hoped that time 
may be long enough for necessary growth of democratic living before 
this “show down” comes. 

Lunch time is embarrassing when visiting Bavarian schools, par- 
ticularly when one is with German school officials. This is because 
of one of the things in which Americans can take most pride. For the 
first time in the history of the world an occupying force of a conquer- 
ing country is refusing to live on the shattered economy of the con- 
quered people. American personnel is living wholly on food and 
other goods purchased outside of Germany. We have every right to be 
proud of that record. 

When lunch time comes, however, it means that each of us must 
produce his own lunch, and the Germans have practically none to 
produce. If they have friends in the neighborhood, they will be invited 
to lunch and you will be invited with them. Their rations are so low 
that you are ashamed to “take the food out of their mouths.” 
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The solution is for you to take along picnic style lunch for yourself 
and for all German personnel. It works out to lunch for five; the 
chauffeur, interpreter, district superintendent, local superintendent, 
and yourself. Being merely a “visiting” consultant you have no access 
to the commissary. P.X. and snack bar have sandwiches, fruit juices, 
boxed crackers and cookies, chocolate bars, sometimes pickles and 
jam, and Coca-Cola is always available. If there is any smoking you 
also furnish cigarettes. If you get out under three dollars you’re a whiz, 
and five is not too bad. This comes out of your “per diem” of seven 
dollars per day, minus one-fifth for the “free” lodging (without bed 
sheets, pillow slips, towels, or soap) that the army furnishes. But what 
school man is mercenary? If you are invited to lunch, you can have 
a present of more than you eat. If not, you won’t go hungry, and the 
fellowship is democratic, and educational to you at least. One hopes it 
is helpful to the German friends; friends who need all the support and 
friendship we can give. 

For it takes courage on their part to espouse the cause of American 
style democracy. Professional courage to risk displeasure of conserva- 
tive superiors. Physical courage to risk what may happen when the 
American occupation ends. How long will the Americans stay? When 
the Americans leave, will the Russians step in? If they do, those who 
have been “co-operative” with Americans may face the “blood purge” 
that seems a periodic feature of Communism. 

It takes a high quality of education to develop a democratic way 
of life to meet Bavarian situations. It is to be desired very greatly that 
more personnel and educational facilities; more money than one-third 
of one per cent of occupation funds; may be made available to hasten 
this process, which seems the best calculated means likely to avoid 
another “shooting” war. 

NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 
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FROM THE SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS TO THE PLAINS 
OF MICHIGAN 





FLORENCE BARNES 
Central Michigan College of Education 
Mt. Pleasant 





During the past few years we have been hearing much about the 
exchange teachers who leave their own countries and become ambas- 
sadors of good will and understanding in other lands. Perhaps it has 
not occurred to our educators and our legislators just how much we 
need exchange teachers here in our own great country. We are cer- 
tainly far from being examples of tolerance and understanding in so 
far as races, creeds, and politics are concerned. Although eighty-five 
years have elapsed since the Civil War, there is still bitterness between 
the North and South. Unfriendly feelings exist between such sections 
as the highlands and the lowlands, the rural and the urban, and the 
agrarian and the industrial. 

Until four years ago, all of my teaching experience had been con- 
fined to the highlands of western North Carolina and of eastern Ken- 
tucky. Since I am a native mountaineer of eastern Tennessee, I might 
add that I am a product of the Southern Highlands and of the Presby- 
terian Church. I received my high school and college training at the 
Asheville Normal College, which was a Presbyterian school for girls. 

My first work was that of a Presbyterian community worker and 
teacher in the mountains of eastern Kentucky. For one year I was in 
charge of a rural demonstration school for the Asheville Normal Col- 
lege, and then for fifteen years I held a similar position at Berea Col- 
lege in eastern Kentucky. After securing a Master’s Degree at George 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, and after further graduate 
study at Teachers College, Columbia University, I had a much broader 
conception of the teaching profession. 

It was in the fall of 1944 that I ventured outside of the Southern 
Highlands to teach. I accepted the position of critic teacher in a rural 
laboratory school for Central Michigan College of Education at Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan. 

If all those zealots of rural education who believe in a separate 
education for rural and elementary teachers, and who believe in fit- 
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ting pupils for their immediate environment, could have experieneed 
the many adjustments that I have made during the past four years, 
their viewpoints would have changed. ’Tis true that I didn’t know and 
understand the people and the customs of the North, but I did know 
and understand fathers and mothers. I also knew children and hor 1 
appeal to them. That knowledge gave me a foundation for my wu. .«, 
and the fact that I thoroughly enjoyed teaching children saved me 
many times. 

In the Southern Highlands a stranger who entered a community was 
given a cordial greeting and was considered a friend. If later he proved 
to be other than a friend, there was a possibility that he might become 
a target for stray bullets. 

In Michigan friends were not made overnight. Groups were quite 
slow to admit new members to their circles. Making friends required 
months and years. Perhaps the hardest adjustment that I had to make 
was that of entertaining myself and being without friends in a strange 
place. It was not customary to call on new people unless they were 
people of importance. I was only a critic teacher in a one-room rural 
school, and it was about the middle of my second year that I received 
my first caller. 

In my native environment I had enjoyed attending church. It was a 
friendly place where I met friends and made new acquaintances. In 
my new location such was not the case. Not even the minister seemed 
to care who I was. Much later I learned that I should have called on 
the minister and introduced myself. On Sunday mornings I attended 
church, but in the afternoons I went to movies in order to rid myself 
of the desperately lonely feelings. At last, in desperation, I decided to 
refrain from attending church until I had made friends who would 
accompany me. 

Perhaps the only thing that prevented my returning home that first 
year was the fact that I kept too busy to feel sorry for myself. There 
was so much to learn concerning state and local governments, and 
school laws and the school curriculum. 

Townships were not entirely new to me. From my store of facts 
learned while in the elementary grades, I recalled that a six miles 
square made a township, each square mile was a section, and each 
section contained 640 acres. I had worked many meaningless problems, 
but almost overnight those problems became a reality. I hadn’t learned 
that each section of land was enclosed by a road. In my “neck of the 
woods” roads did not follow township lines. In fact we had no town- 
ships. Roads followed trails, branches (brooks), creeks, and rivers. 
Deeds were interesting documents to read. Boundary lines followed 
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the meanderings of a creek, the face of a hill to a dogwood stump on 
top, thence five poles to the east to Granny Higgin’s fence, etc., etc. 

The powers of the County Commissioner of Education (not County 
Superintendent as in the South), the district school board, and the 
State Teachers College all confused me. To whom was I responsible 
for what? I read school laws carefully and asked hundreds of questions. 
My school director and the commissioner must have been aghast at 
my ignorance, but they were exceedingly patient and kind. I dis- 
covered that the college hired me but the district board and the com- 
missioner held the power to dismiss me when they became displeased 
with my work. When I say “dismissed” I mean that at the end of the 
school year I would not be rehired. The words of the Laboratory Ad- 
ministrator were, “You are hired for periods of one year each. The 
longer you continue to give satisfaction to your school board, the 
longer you retain your job.” Asheville and Berea had stood behind me 
one-hundred per cent. That was not the case at Central Michigan. 
Never had I been in so insecure a position. I soon learned that my 
predecessor had been dismissed. Was I to discard my principles and 
philusophies of education and cater to a district school board? My fears 
were groundless. That board was composed of three young men who 
were seeking the best methods and management for their school. We 
worked together in perfect harmony, and not one time did we have to 
compromise on anything. They were more than liberal with the school 
money. I could purchase whatever equipment and materials that could 
be secured at that time. The commissioner was also a young man of 
excellent principles, so there was no difficulty from that source. 

To my consternation, I discovered that there were really nine grades 
in the one-room schools. There was a kindergarten grade which in- 
cluded four and one-half and five-year-old children. There was no 
kindergarten equipment other than a box of large blocks which could 
very seldom be used. There were no cots and the floor was oiled. Know- 
ing that kindergarten children needed activity, but also knowing that 
the upper grade pupils needed a reasonable amount of quietness, I 
hardly knew how to manage. How those children did monopolize the 
school time that first year! My classroom was not large enough for 
more than twenty-five pupils, yet there were over thirty enrolled. No, 
I could not make adjustments to that crime against children. During 
the year I talked seriously with the commissioner, the school board, 
and the patrons of the school. That was the last year that we had 
kindergarten in our laboratory school. Since then the commissioner 
has been able to prevent most of the children under six years of age 
from entering the one-room schools of the county. 
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Since our college was running on navy schedule, I had no student 
teachers for the first two and one-half months. That afforded an op- 
portunity to have the school in running order before I assumed other 
responsibilities. In the past I had had only student teachers of high 
average and superior abilities, and they had no college responsibility 
other than teaching. We had lived in a teacherage in the community 
in which our demonstration school was located. I had also had an 
assistant teacher. In my new work I had no assistant and I did not 
live in the community. My teachers and I were transported to and 
from school by the college bus. They taught in the laboratory school 
half day and had classes on the campus the other half. Juniors and 
seniors were prohibited from doing student teaching in the rural 
laboratories. I had only one- and two-year college students, and their 
abilities ranged from a low average to the superior. My task was to 
prepare those students to teach in the type of school which taxes the 
ability of even the skilled, experienced teacher—the one-room school. 

I soon learned that there was no community center other than the 
school. There were no stores, churches, stations, or even a post office. 
The rural population went to other centers for recreational, social, 
religious, and economic needs. The laboratory school was located five 
miles north of the college. 

In the Southern Highlands nature had supplied an abundance of 
beauty. There were brooks and creeks—clear as crystal; cascades and 
waterfalls, virgin forests, and hundreds of flowering shrubs. There 
were huge rock cliffs of various hues and colors, and it seemed that 
there was everything dear to the heart of a child. Decorating a school 
room had been a delight. From the door of my school in Michigan, I 
saw miles and miles of level farm land. Each section of land looked 
just like the other, the same crops and the same types of farm build- 
ings. How monotonous! There was no flower or shrub with which to 
decorate the room. My pupils were quite surprised to learn that I 
wanted a bouquet of flowers. That had been unheard of in their class- 
room. I went to a greenhouse and bought a large vase of chrysanthe- 
mums. They were placed on the piano and many times during the 
week that followed I noticed the children staring fixedly at them. 
Later they began bringing bouquets to school. Dandelions, windflowers, 
tulips, apple blossoms, and autumn leaves played important roles in 
decorating our room. At Christmas time a box of greens from Ten- 
nessee thrilled the children through and through. What was this and 
what was that? Did they really grow in the winter time? 

At first it was quite hard for me to become adjusted to the cold 
weather. Snow arrived in November and remained until April. ’Tis 
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true that I was quite comfortable indoors, for up there the houses 
are built for comfort. However, I soon noticed that I required more 
heat than the other adults. Although the temperature of my room was 
eighty degrees, I could not wear a short sleeved dress. Eighty degrees 
in Michigan were different from that same temperature in the South. 
Yet, I dread the evenings when I must wear an evening dress. Why 
do fresh-air fiends always raise windows behind someone other than 
themselves? Although I afforded some amusement to the other faculty 
members for dressing so warmly and for staying away from open 
windows, I observed that most of them had sinus trouble and were 
occasionally in bed with colds, while I had no trouble. 

The change in food caused me to lose a few pounds of weight the 
first three months. Hot biscuits for breakfast were unknown. Toast I 
could eat, but deliver me from cold lightbread for breakfast. I was 
afraid to mention chicken and gravy for breakfast. I had to eat so 
many mashed potatoes that I sometimes felt like having a tantrum. 
Sweet potatoes were seldom served and I was very fond of them. Very 
few times was cornbread served. It was made of yellow corn meal and 
had sugar in it. I definitely do not like rutabagas and spinach. Although 
I was in a dairy section there was no buttermilk to drink. I learned to 
like parsnips and asparagus. The college cafeteria was the best place 
in town and since they had quite a variety of food I soon regained my 
lost pounds. 

The adjustments to be made in the school itself were altogether in- 
teresting, humorous, and pathetic. If ever there was a heterogeneous 
group of children, I had one. There were all ages from five to four- 
teen and all elementary grades. There were Chippewa Indians, Mex- 
icans from Texas, Castilian Spanish Mexicans, Anglo-Americans, rep- 
resentatives of eight Protestant denominations, and there were also 
Roman Catholics. The pupils were from the North and their teacher 
was from the Southern Highlands. 

At first the Northern accent bothered me. I found myself having to 
ask people to repeat what they had said. I also noticed that I, too, was 
asked to repeat at times. The purring voice of the Indian was quite 
soothing, but the Mexican accent was the one that I had to guard 
against most. I had had two years of Spanish in college, and the vowel 
sounds appealed to me. I had a tendency to say “eet” and “ees” along 
with them. 

Most of the Mexicans were migrant families who came to work in 
the sugar beet fields, but there were also resident Mexican families. It 
was not uncommon for children who could speak no English to enter 
school. It really is fun to teach children to speak English and to read 
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both at the same time. This past year a Castilian Spanish child, six 
years of age, kept up with first grade reading and learned the lang- 
uage as she went along. My student teachers were not permitted to 
teach that class; they observed. 

From the school records I discovered that the Indian children had 
attended school very irregularly. Later I learned that Indians and 
Mexicans were not too welcome in many of the rural schools, and 
little effort was made to secure their attendance. 

And then there were the Catholics. I had been raised in an Anti- 
Catholic section of the country. Our Scotch-Irish and German ances- 
tors had left a hatred of Catholics that had descended from generation 
to generation throughout the highlands. Not even the Apostle’s Creed 
dared be read in some of our churches. Although men had never seen 
a Catholic, they bristled when the word was mentioned. Al Smith’s 
campaign in the South had certainly not bettered the situation. The 
Ku Klux Klan saw to that. A handbook of the Knights of Columbus 
poured oil on the flames of intolerance. Exactly half of my school was 
Catholic, and I wondered if their presence would in any way interfere 
with my teaching. To my surprise they were unusually liberal in their 
beliefs concerning: school. There was no interference and they were a 
great help to me. It was only fitting and proper that the first teacher 
who called on me and accepted me as a friend was a Catholic. In fact 
she was the very first person to call on me. When I returned to Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, many questions were asked me concerning the 
Catholics, and I have tried as best I could to create a better feeling to- 
ward them. 

There was perfect harmony in my school. Although Indians do not 
as a general rule like Mexicans, they managed to work peacefully to- 
gether. Each race and creed was made to feel a need for the others. 
Indians and Mexicans were excellent in dramatics and in the school 
glee club. To the surprise of the school board both Indians and Mex- 
icans began attending school regularly, and everyone enjoyed it. 

How glad I was that I didn’t have to teach agriculture that first 
year! I had come from a land of moonshine, tobacco, corn, sorghum, 
and hay. Our fields were small and it was perfectly possible to fall out 
of a corn field and break one’s neck. We were sometimes accused of 
planting our crops with guns. Those children thoroughly enjoyed ex- 
plaining the mysteries of farming to me. To the north of the school 
house was a field of sugar beets. Adjoining that field was a crop of 
chicory. The two crops looked so identical that I couldn’t distinguish 
the difference. A boy brought me a sample of each, and I saw that the 
root of the sugar beet was longer than a garden beet, but was not red, 
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whereas the root of the chicory was more like that of a parsnip and was 
very bitter. It had not occurred to me that the root of the chicory was 
the part that was ground up and mixed with coffee. South of the school 
was a field of proso. What was that? It was a grain used for chicken 
feed. In the fields to the west were soup beans. I saw one field of 
pickles (cucumbers) that contained forty-seven acres. Mexican 
workers were imported to cultivate and harvest the crops. 

I was utterly amazed at the farm machinery. The boys explained that 
one machine cut and shredded corn for the silo as it went through the 
fields. Another machine cut and bundled corn, while still another lifted 
sugar beets and chicory from the ground. There seemed to be machines 
for everything. All of the plowing was done with tractors and they ran 
both day and night. One morning a six-year-old boy was absent, and 
upon inquiry I was informed that he was operating the tractor for the 
farmhands. That was too much and I asked for a sensible answer. His 
older brother, in the seventh grade, explained that Terry could do the 
work that was required, and that he could afford to miss school that 
particular day more than his older brother could. I gave up and said 
no more. 

In many ways my pupils seemed different from those in the high- 
lands. Their homes were far apart and they were lonely. That first 
year they almost refused to let me out of their sight. One day during 
the noon period while all of the pupils were engaged in playground 
activities, I decided to walk about a hundred yards down the gravel 
road and examine a shrub that I had noticed from the bus window. 
The primary children who were playing near the road left the play- 
ground to follow me. I explained that I was going only a short dis- 
tance and sent them back to the playground. They rushed to the back 
of the schoolhouse where the older boys and girls were playing ball. 
Immediately the ball game stopped and they came after me. It was 
that way about everything I did. 

The discipline problems were much easier than any I had ever had. 
The children did not hold grudges. They could fight one moment and 
have their arms around each other the next. There were no family 
feuds and no echoes of trouble. At times I thought they were a little 
too tame. Of all the children, I understood the Indians best. I could 
foresee their reactions practically every time, for they remembered 
both kind and unkind treatment. They were loyal to friends and rela- 
tives, and that had been a part of my own training. From the time I 
can first remember, I had been taught that loyalty was one of the chief 
requisites in life. I must stand by my family regardless of whether they 
were right or wrong, and I must help my friend. It was not healthy to 
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make remarks about someone’s friend or a relative while in his pres- 
ence. And it was definitely unhealthy to make slurring remarks about 
one’s community. Those things meant very little to the Anglo-American 
children. Many times I had to force myself to listen quietly while un- 
kind remarks were made concerning the South by adult groups. 

Although my southern accent disturbed some of the college faculty, 
the patrons of my school and my pupils seemed to enjoy it. In fact 
many of the children have acquired a part of my accent. At times 
the meanings of some of our words didn’t agree, and elementary words 
in the Highlands were sixty-four dollar words in the North. One day 
a seventh-grade girl asked me the meaning of the word “concealed.” 
Before I thought I said, “‘Oh, you know, like a concealed weapon.” 
Quick as a flash came the question, “What is a weapon?” Those were 
kindergarten words in Kentucky. Babies there sometimes cut their 
teeth on the barrels of forty-fives. I soon learned that a crick was a 
creek, gooms were gums, and a horse chestnut was a buckeye. The 
words “tadpole” and “yonder” were new to them. At a group meeting 
one evening a lady asked me what I had been doing that afternoon, 
and my answer was, “Oh I have just been piddling around.” At first 
there was embarrassment and then there was laughter. Up there “pid- 
dling” did not mean slow tedious work. At first their usage of the 
word “ever” irritated me. I would hear such remarks as, ““The teacher 
gave us a test and was it ever hard.” Many other words had to be ex- 
plained before we thoroughly understood each other. 

During the long winter months when the children could not play 
outdoors, we had many interesting times inside. Thanks to the generos- 
ity of the school board, we kept adding new toys, and games to our 
supply of recreational equipment. Sometimes the pupils would say, 
“Let’s talk.” We have had many interesting conversations during the 
noon periods. They had constructive ideas about the management of 
the school, and wanted to know about other schools. Their chief in- 
quiries were about the outside world. Where a northern teacher had 
the habit of calling her pupils “Dear,” I used the southern word 
“Honey.” In my presence one day a teacher made the remark that 
upper-grade pupils did not like to be called “Honey.” At our next 
round-table discussion I told my pupils what I had heard and 
apologized. To my surprise an Indian boy said, “We would rather you 
didn’t stop using that word.” A little freckled face boy in the sixth 
grade said, “When I am having a hard time in school and you say 
‘That’s all right, Honey, you are coming along,’ I seem to be able to 
work better.” They all agreed that there were times that they needed 
endearing words, but that they hated the word, “Dear.” 
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Collecting rocks and minerals had been my chief hobby for years, 
but in my new surroundings there were very few rocks. Could it be 
possible that a teacher would become homesick for rocks? One day a 
little boy brought to school a handful of pebbles which he had found 
on a railroad track. I was as glad to see them as if they had been old 
friends. The children were intensely interested. There was something 
that was not of their environment. I immediately sent to Kentucky for 
a part of my valuable museum. There were marine, cave, volcanic, and 
crystal formations, agates, semi-precious stones, a meteorite, a rock 
from the Great Wall of China, rich gold ore from Alaska, petrified 
wood, and many other specimens. With the children, I experienced 
again my trips to the various parts of the North American Continent. 

For the first time in my teaching experience, I have had money 
enough to supply all of the materials needed for each individual in my 
school. I have been able to do experimental work that had practically 
been impossible. Although there are adjustments that I have not, as 
yet, made, and have not mentioned in this paper, my school is a happy, 
interesting workshop that has the co-operation of the entire com- 
munity, as well as that of the school board. The college administrator 
who hired me remarked that I came to Central Michigan College 
highly recommended, and that I had lived up to my recommendations. 











THE ESSENCE OF PANTAGRUELISM 





CHARLES MAXWELL LANCASTER 
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If the philosophy of Pantagruelism is, as Rabelais claimed, “a certain 
gaiety'of spirit, pickled in the scorn of fortune,” we may be justified 
in taking the protagonist of The Great And Inestimable Chronicles as 
the living model of his merry system of pedagogy. In Rabelais, the 
humanist, there is a blend of two such apparently irreconcilable 
philosophies as Epicureanism and Neoplatonism. In attempting to make 
a synthesis of his world outlook, one would even find, strangely 
enough, some of the less austere features of stoicism. This peculiar 
fusion forms the motif of Rabelais’ fictional biographies of the two 
- giants Gargantua and Pantagruel. Astute critics have extricated it 
from the morass of legal and mythical satire, the jargon of Renaissance 
professions, and Rabelais’ ecclesiastical, political, and pedagogical 
allusions to contemporary attitudes and events, strewn throughout his 
work. 

Indeed, Rabelais had so much to say about warfare, marriage, the 
natural sciences, the legal profession, the conventicles and schisms of 
the Church, manners of government, and theories of education and 
happiness that one has no small difficulty in asserting just what he 
believed essentially, just how far he followed this or that school of 
thought. 

Although skilled in the technique of amassing details and tending 
toward a medieval proficiency in what Pico della Mirandola called 
“omni re scibili,” he realized the superiority of the humanistic teach- 
ing of the Renaissance over the puerile scholastic training in quiddities 
and universals. Under the tutelage of Ponocrates, Gargantua slowly 
but surely rid himself of the inanities learned from his former tutor, 
and instead of chopping logic between the merely porcine pastimes of 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, he began to employ his hours with 
profit in sensible conversation and in fit exercises for the body and 
mind. Before Eudemon’s graceful speech and cultured demeanor “he 
wept like a cow” for very shame. 

Pentagruel, on the other hand, is reared entirely under the aegis of 
the new learning, and turns out to be not merely an able scholar, but 
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a well-rounded man prepared for the life of a wise governor, traveler, 
and humanist. We can see that Rabelais, poised between two epochs, 
gives precedence to the one immediately ahead. His advice at the be- 
ginning of the first book on Gargantua to his friends, the rollicking 
bibbers, to stifle all restraining influences and to live through his pages 
the lusty life of the hedonistic animal may be interpreted in two ways. 
On the surface, it seems an echo of the Epicurean tenet of “eat, drink, 
and be merry, for tomorrow you die.” But there is one important 
difference between Rabelais and “the hog of Epicurus.” There is no 
skeleton at his feasts to remind the revelers of the futility of life and 
the inevitability of death. Rabelais was no ascetic monk who hung 
over the pallet of his cell the grim watchword: “Memento mori.” 
Neither was he the giddy “futilitarian” of an age drunk with learning 
and saturated with the new sensualism. He did not believe with Mon- 
taigne that “to philosophize is to learn how to die,” but neither did he 
cravenly fly from the thought of man’s mortality. He simply had other 
things to think about, practical things such as an individual’s role in 
society, his struggle against injustice, the folly of selfishness and 
bigotry and pomp and unnatural chains. He loved life too much to 
show his scorn of it, as did the Stoic Cato, by suicide. He did not un- 
flinchingly seek out pain to prove the rigorous steel of his character. 
Joy of life was his lodestar and the dirt of earth was to him essentially 
good. This notion conforms to his allegorical conception of Physis as 
that individual and personal harmony that comes from following Na- 
ture. Such, if one remembers the keynote of the essays of Cicero and 
Seneca, was also an important credo of the Stoics. Their ideal of the 
summum bonum consisted in an acceptance of and submission to 
Nature’s slightest dictates. And was not Kant’s “categorical impera- 
tive” based on the assumption that “the laws of Nature are the im- 
mutable decrees of God?” 

Yet Stoicism was, withal, a very gloomy doctrine, teaching that men 
should be rods against sorrow and human affections and vanquish 
adversity by a sort of passivity, a restrained, arbitrary, and bloodless 
moderation. It is here that Rabelais differs from the ancient Stoics. As 
a matter of fact, he would probably have been pleased to place them 
among his types exemplifying Anti-Physis, in which category he 
placed his theological enemies, the intolerable inquisitors, and the in- 
flexible Calvin, “that demonmaniac of Geneva.” Pantagruel does not 
submit to Nature, but derives the greatest satisfaction from doing all 
that is consistent with his character and inner instincts of justice, in- 
stincts formed by the best of reading and the best of teachers, it is 
true, but fundamental qualities of his own personality all the same. 
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Nature for Rabelais is not only brutish self-expression, external, ma- 
terial, and lavish, as evinced in the wine-guzzling and tripe-eating of 
Grandgousier or in the excesses of Gargantua’s libertine infancy, but 
it is likewise an impulse toward inner refinement and self-control as is 
the case with Pantagruel “who never tormented himself, never was 
scandalized,” who, though a giant, would never use his super-force to 
destroy his enemies even on the instigation of his rascally friend, Pan- 
urge. A telling instance of Pantagruel’s tranquillity of mind is revealed 
when there is a storm at sea. Pantagruel firmly steers, while Brother 
John blasphemes and Panurge shrieks that he is drowning, promising 
a castle for his rescue. 

In like manner, Gargantua with age took on proportions of a giant 
of mind as well as a giant in stature. His wise and just treatment of the 
defeated Picrocholians is evidence enough that Rabelais did not impute 
to Nature primitive instincts of revenge or battle. Rabelais’ optimism 
made him include in his Physis all that throbs with exultant life or is 
actively and naturally good. His description of the Abbey of Théléme is 
almost a consecration of his belief in the generosity of human nature. 
Though aware of villainies perpetrated by cynics like Panurge, he 
imagined this quiet retreat to be a haven for all “well-born souls.” The 
life of the Thelemites was occupied not with laws, statutes, or man- 
made rules and restrictions, but was led “according to their own in- 
clination and free will.” Their only guiding principle of conduct was 
“Fay ce que voudras,” “Do as you wish,” “because free men, well born, 
well taught, and conversant with honorable company have naturally 
an instinct or spur which always impels them to virtuous deeds and 
draws them away from vice. This they call honor.” Temptation to do 
the ignoble deed ceases when we can choose our own fate, “for we 
always undertake forbidden things and covet the things that are 
denied us.” So, given full liberty, delicate and refined and well-born 
people will naturally gravitate towards virtue. This confession of faith 
in the goodness of human nature is the main thesis of Rabelais’ volum- 
inous work, the crux of his philosophy. The fallacy of this judgment, 
the blind one-sidedness and complacency of this attitude were to re- 
appear two hundred years later in Rousseau’s theories of “the noble 
savage” and “beneficent sentimentality.” What a rude jolt Rabelais 
would have suffered, had he lived to see the French Revolution and 
the upsurge of those unethereal proletarian avengers whom Carlyle 
called “the great unwashed!” 

When the high priestess Bacbuc relays to Pantagruel and his com- 
pany in search of the “Divine Bottle” the oracle’s mandate “Drink,” 
she means that truth is found in wine (en oino aletheia), and wine, 
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not interpreted in the vulgar sense, means the full application of all 
one’s forces to the ends of Nature. Thus we may reconcile Rabelais’ 
doctrine of an Epicurean enjoyment of life, not so much with Stoic 
gravity, but with Stoic calm and Stoic confidence in the omnipotence 
of Nature, and a conviction of the value accruing to man from follow- 
ing her. Joined to these two ideals is the Platonic conception of the 
good, the true, and the beautiful, which well-bred men, guided by 


taste, good judgment and education, attain, even when their nature 
is at liberty to do as it pleases. 











THE NEED FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
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Teaching is by far the largest of the various professions. In 1943-44 
more than 1,130,000 teachers, supervisors, and administrative officers 
were employed in public and private elementary and secondary schools 
and in the institutions of higher education. Of this number approx- 
imately 1,054,000 were teachers. More than 604,000 of these teachers 
were employed in the kindergarten and elementary schools, 324,000 in 
the secondary schools, and nearly 112,000 in colleges and universities. 

In normal times the profession requires from 80,000 to 110,000 new 
teachers annually. In addition to this annual need, it is estimated that 
more than 150,000 additional teachers will be required to fill new 
teaching positions during the next ten years. These teachers will be 
employed to fill positions created to meet the needs of increasing 
pupil enrollments resulting from the rise of the birth rate since 1940. 
Of the new teachers needed annually, at least four out of five are for 
the elementary schools. 

The need for elementary teachers is determined largely by the 
number of children six to thirteen years of age. It is expected that this 
group of children will increase in number annually from approximate- 
ly 18,800,000 in 1948 to more than 23,400,000 in 1956. The number of 
children in the United States eligible to begin formal education has 
been increasing slowly in recent years, and in September, 1948, will 
total approximately 2,700,000, and in 1953 they will number nearly 
3,300,000. The latter figure is approximately 40 per cent higher than 
that for 1945. This increase in elementary school population will re- 
quire approximately 130,000 additional teachers. 

Providing well qualified elementary teachers will be the biggest 
problem of the teacher education institutions during the next decade. 
These institutions must accept full responsibility for teacher education 
on this level if the elementary schools are to be adequately staffed. 
While the responsibility for training definitely belongs to the teacher 
education institutions, it does not follow that these institutions are 
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solely responsible for selection of prospective teachers. Selecting 
qualified persons to enter the teaching profession is a co-operative job 
of superintendents, principals, teachers, parents, and institutions of 
higher learning. If qualified persons are not induced to become ele- 
mentary teachers, millions of pupils in the elementary schools will be 
taught by holders of emergency certificates who are poorly qualified 
or by teachers who are trained to work in the secondary schools and 
know little about the problems of children and elementary education. 

According to a recent survey conducted by Dr. Ray C. Maul in col- 
leges and universities in forty-one states, only 10,005 elementary 
teachers will be graduated from 75 per cent of the nation’s colleges this 
year. This study was sponsored by the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards of the NEA and involved an actual 
count of the prospective elementary teachers. If all of the one-year, 
two-vear, and three-year students are included, the count totals about 
18,000. This study indicates that the colleges and universities are 
training about one-eighth of the elementary teachers needed to supply 
the demand. On the other hand, high school teachers will be available 
to meet the demand in most teaching fields. The number of prospective 
high school teachers trained in 1947-48 was slightly more than the 
number trained in 1941-42. 

A serious shortage of teachers has existed since the early years of 
World War II. During the school year 1946-47 more than 100,000 teach- 
ers with emergency permits were employed. These teachers could not 
meet the regular certification requirements. The extent of the present 
shortage of teachers varies among different fields, between rural and 
city schools, between states and communities, between men teachers 
and women teachers, and from year to year. At the nresent time the 
shortage of teachers is more acute in the kindergarten end lower ele- 
mentary grades and in the rural one-teacher schools. 

There are many reasons why this condition prevails. Lower salary 
schedules for elementary teachers than for secondary school teachers 
may account for some of the teacher shortage problem in the elemen- 
tarv grades and in the rural one-teacher schools. 

According to information published in the Research Bulletin. of 
the National Education Association for February, 1947, median salaries 
of teachers of different types in cities of varying sizes in 1946-47 were 
as indicated in the following statement: 
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Median salary paid in cities with population of: 





Type of school employee | 100,000 | 30,000- | 10,000- | 5,000- | 2,500- 
or more | 100,000 | 30,000 | 10,000 | 5,000 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS: 





Elementary school. ....... $2,897 $2,288 $2,118 $1,948 $1,864 

Junior high school......... 3,075 2,546 2,354 2,155 2,087 

er 3,593 2.774 2,595 2,375 2,274 
PRINCIPALS: 

Elementary school. ....... 2,815 2.576 2,382 2,214 2,071 

(teaching) 
Elementary school. ....... 4,334 3,328 3,031 2,948 2,900 
(supervising) 

Junior high school......... 4,953 4,016 3,425 2,965 2,625 

OO eee 5,741 4,700 4,071 3,496 3,197 
SUPERINTENDENTS. ... rE eins 10,000 7,307 | 5,856 4,719 4,225 

















The salaries shown in the above statement do not indicate beginning 
salaries nor salaries of teachers with different amounts of preparation 
and experience. Beginning minimum salaries are usually somewhat 
lower than the median salaries. Salary increments are ordinarily 
provided in salary schedules and are based on college training to a 
specified maximum on the bachelor’s or master’s degree level and on a 
limited amount of experience. There is a growing tendency to adopt 
single salary schedules throughout the country, but salaries of elemen- 
tary teachers are still on a lower level than salaries of secondary school 
teachers. The lowest salaries in the teaching profession are paid in the 
rural schools. Since slightly more than half of all of the teachers are 
employed in schools in the open country or in towns and villages of 
less than 2,500 population, the salaries indicated are not entirely repre- 
sentative of the salaries paid when all teachers are considered. In many 
states salaries in one-teacher rural schools and in small elementary 
schools are not more than half as high as the $1,864 median salarv of 
elementary teachers in small towns of 2,500 to 5,000 population. In a 
period of inflation such as we are experiencing at the present.time, it 
will continue to be difficult to attract qualified teachers to many of 
our elementary schools. The small elementary schools and the rural 
schools are likely to continue to serve as training centers for city school 
systems, and the teacher shortage will remain acute on the elementary 
level. Recent efforts by many states to increase salaries of teachers is 
certainly a hopeful sign, and in the long run may be a significant factor 
in attracting to the teaching profession young men and young women 
of high caliber and professional interest. 
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IF YOU PRICK US, DO WE NOT BLEED? 





JOHN ERLE GRINNELL 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 





The other evening John Miller and I fell to talking over coffee in 
Biff’s Sweet Shop. John has been a teacher in our town for three years. 
He came in by the back door—into teaching, that is. He wanted to be 
a doctor and still does. “Maybe,” he says, ““‘I can be admitied to a 
good medical school after the post-war jam has been broken.” In the 
meanwhile, he’s teaching social studies and doing a good job of it. I’d 
like to see him go on. John’s pretty frank. Candid, the French call it. 
He thinks the people treat us teachers like a race apart, created or 
trained to live abnormal lives. “Teachers,” says he, “are supposed to 
be happy without the rights, desires, or instincts of their neighbors.” 
He had worked out a lawyer’s case and with a somewhat bitter eloq- 
uence convinced me. Not that I needed much convincing. I have lived 
in enough different places and have been a teacher long enough to 
know the pattern. 

With the hope that I will offend no one’s sensibilities, I must say 
what came to my mind as John talked. It was a speech of old Shylock 
in The Merchant of Venice. Remember these lines? 


..-l am a Jew. Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions; fed with the same food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
winter and summer, as a Christian is? If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you 
tickle us, do we not laugh? If you poison us, do we not die?... 


Are we teachers not warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer as doctors or lawyers are? Do we not have the same senses, 
affections, and passions that insurance agents and bankers have? If 
something amuses us, do we not laugh as readily as a haberdasher or 
a grocer? Are we not hurt as easily as an engineer or a newspaper 
editor? When we walk down the street, must our decorum be notably 
different from that of the girl who works in the bank or the boy who 
teaches swimming at the Y? Should we eat less than the realtor be- 
cause we are teachers? Should we have less security in our jobs than 
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the dentist? Should we have less freedom to argue politics and the 
draft down at Biff's Sweet Shop than the Methodist minister or the 
county treasurer? 

For John, who may want to stay in teaching, and for all of us who 
“gladly teach,” I want to put into specific statements his petition—how 
shall I say it?—to be treated not as an island but as a familiar and in- 
separable part of the continent. Publishing this in a teachers’ journal 
is a little like our minister’s sermon against those who do not go to 
church. It is given to those who need it least. But like the minister, I 
hope that the word may get around. 

First, we want to have more of the sense of belonging in our com- 
munity than we have: The importance of our service to society seems 
to justify a high position in public regard. Teachers, we understand, are 
among the most honored members of the community in most European 
countries. In China, where a thousand years have sifted down over 
the values held by the people, teachers are first in the social scale. In 
our town, we are lost somewhere below the professions, far below 
bankers and brewers, and not within hailing distance of our handful 
of rich men. What if one of us has written a useful book? What if 
another has won state-wide recognition in art? And what if another is 
as wise and charming a man as our town has ever known? We are 
teachers. In the vague public mind we are among the servants of the 
community, not as glamorous as policemen or firemen but probably 
as useful. We are definitely not among “the nice people” whom society 
matrons insist that the new doctor’s wife will soon know if she and 
her husband join the country club. 

Secondly, we want to live normal lives—and we don’t mean dis- 
sipated lives. We would like to choose our friends, our clothes, and 
our hobbies without having to consult our teaching contracts or local 
school tradition. I heard not long ago about a teacher’s contract in the 
Middle West that specifically forbade unmarried female teachers to 
speak to married men on the street. Other contracts have prescribed 
curfews for teachers. Others have issued official frowns against dates 
on school nights. Many have insisted that teachers refrain at all times 
from smoking cigarettes or dressing in “undignified” fashion. Many 
harmless pastimes, too, can be officially below the salt. John was 
telling me about a teacher in his home town who lost her job because 
she joined in a game of water tag in the city pool with some of the 
high-school gang. 

We don’t want license. We believe we should be good examples for 
youth, but we must not be forced into the pattern that cartoonists love 
—the anemic, queer “schoolmarm.” We want laughter and the love of 
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friends. We want time for hobbies and popular approval of our normal, 
wholesome fun. 


Thirdly, we need equality with other responsible citizens in our right 
to think what our consciences dictate or our facts suggest about so- 
called controversial issues. What is more, we should not have to 
tremble for our positions if we dare to make available to students facts 
on both sides of such issues. The circumstance that some local emotion 
may be warm for or against some principle or practice should not 
automatically force us to abandon honest and objective pursuit of facts. 
This sounds like a serious indictment. Unhappily, it is a just one. Too 
many communities have sent teachers packing because they dared 
teach the wrong things. One example curtly stated: the teacher of 
social studies whose contract wasn’t renewed because he provided the 
class with comparative data on consumer costs under municipal and 
private ownership of utilities. 

We must teach the truth as we find it in our day. If we are denied 
the truth, if we are to be frightened into teaching the point of view 
of a person or a group, our lot is no better than that of teachers under 
dictators. We can promote decency, honest thinking, and devotion to 
the principles on which our democracy rests and we will promote these 
things if we are not hounded into bitterness and distrust by people 
who do not believe that the truth can make us free. 

Fourthly, if we want freedom from fear and prejudice, we want just 
as ardently freedom from want. Our educations have fitted us for 
standards of living that usually our small salaries deny us. Our in- 
comes have risen sharply in the post-war years but not as sharply as 
the cost of living. To be better teachers we need to travel; we need to 
build up libraries; we need to cultivate good taste in art, music, and 
literature. We must have homes to which we can invite friends with- 
out apologies. We must wear clothes that permit us to walk among our 
townsmen without embarrassment. 


Like doctors and lawyers we want our sons and daughters to go to 
college. Too often our children have had to stay home to work while 
the children of all our Main Street friends went to college. We were 
not envious of them, though some of them we knew did not have the 
brains for successful college work and would only waste money. 

In proportion to our service to society, are we paid what we deserve? 
What group, excepting clergymen, give as much for as little financial 
reward? We endure the heartache of watching our boyhood and girl- 
hood friends of ability no greater than ours achieve financial indepen- 
dence because they chose other professions while we rarely get much 
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farther ahead than the cost of a summer vacation or the down payment 
on a new Car. 

Fifthly, we want the feeling that we may send out roots as other 
people in our town do. We know of course that many states and some 
cities give teachers what is called permanent tenure. But in my state, 
which has permanent tenure, there are communities where all teachers 
are discharged before they become eligible for tenure. Some of us 
like being Arabs. We like to move on and up after two or three years 
in a community. Most of us, however, prefer to found homes, take on 
the flavor of a home town and cast a long shadow there. If we move we 
want it to be because we can do greater good somewhere else, rathet 
than because a trustee or an influential board member doesn’t like 
the way we comb our hair, or the “D” we gave his son in English, or 
because a position must be created for the son of a friend. 

Why cannot we be proprietors of our town? Why do we not have as 
enduring a clientele or as substantial a practice as the lawyer or doc- 
tor? We need the foundation beneath us that comes from knowing 
that as long as we can do our job that job will be ours to do. Moreover, 
we need the stimulation we can get from knowing that we can experi- 
ment, that we are as free as other professional people to find new and 
better ways of doing our work without jeopardizing our positions. Too 
many teachers are sitting on volcanoes and behave as if they knew it. 
They live haunted lives. Next year they may have to look for jobs 
again. They can’t count on the joy of watching their children and their 
trees grow up together. 

We cannot sit back and grouse. If we are to come into our full heri- 
tage in society, if we are to live secure and happy lives with the full 
sense of belonging to our town and being respected by it, we have our 
part to play. What we win by patient merit and determined effort 
society will accord us. It seems to me we have three long strides to 
take before we will have proved the justness of our claims. 

We must cleanse our stables. We have too many people in the pro- 
fession who stopped their education when they left college, too many 
unsuited by temperament and attitude to teach children at any level, 
too many who thought teaching was the easiest way to avoid the 
rough jostling of the world, too many who drifted into teaching. 

Standards must be lifted year by year in amount and quality of 
training. We must see to it that the standards for certification of teach- 
ers go up everywhere and that the states are willing to provide sup- 
port for an education that meets those standards. We must select 
earlier and more rigorously the young people who should be teachers 
and then imbue them with zeal for their chosen careers. Social misfits 
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must be screened at the latest before entering senior college. It must 
be our responsibility, not by griping but by united and persistent effort, 
to produce living conditions and teaching conditions that will permit 
the continued mental and physical health of teachers. These things are 
imperative. They cannot be shrugged off. 

When we achieve these ends, we will be as we must be—proud of 
our profession. By our high spirits and our unflagging responsiveness, 
people will know that we believe ours is the most satisfying kind of 
life. Surely then we will win our proper rewards. 








HOW WE LEARN 





On February 16, 1936, I left Ocala, Florida, at 6:00 P.M., planning 
to get to Tallahassee (175 miles away) by 9:00 P.M., so that the girl 
with whom I had an 8 o’clock date would not place me at the very top 
of her black list. My regular rate of speed was 70 miles per hour with 
occasional bursts in excess of this when passing other cars. 

By 7 o’clock it was dark and raining. Other cars were proceeding at 
a comparative snail’s pace, and my emotions changed from irritation 
that they were occasionally retarding my progress to a slight exhilara- 
tion at the thoughts these timid souls must be having as I passed them 
by. 

I was thoroughly familiar with the rules of driving. As a matter of 
fact, I had taught courses in which the rules were accurately presented. 
“Under the most favorable circumstances, 50 miles per hour is a 
maximum rate of speed for safe night driving.” “Follow carefully the 
instructions given on highway signs; they are placed there for your 
protection.” “Never stop your car on the highway.” “When roads are 
slick, be very cautious about applying brakes.” “Naturally these rules 
are for unskilled drivers,” said my thoughts. 

The signs were all there: “Dangerous intersection”; “Road slippery 
when wet”; “Do not stop cars on highway.” I read them and went 
rapidly on my way. The last one said, “Dangerous curve ahead,” and I 
slowed to 65. Rounding the curve, I saw in the middle of the road one 
of our famous Florida cows. Down went my foot on the brakes. Round 
and round went my car on the slick pavement, finally stopping with 
the wheels in the air, the top on the ground, in a water-filled ditch, 
with me sitting (not too passively) in the water. Passers-by.stopped on 
the highway and helped me right my car onto the highway opposite 
theirs. A third car, also traveling too fast. rounded the curve, found 
no passing space, and piled into mine, with considerable additional 
damage. 

Now I drive with more care. I observe the highway signs with 
religious zeal. I am most cautious in the application of my brakes, I 
never stop on the highway. 

Before I had the memorized facts; now I have the changed behavior 
enduringly stamped in my mind. Incidentally, I had no date that 

night. 


Joe HALL 
Florida State Department of Education 
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The Smiths were rich, they had a surrey with a fringe on the top. 
Sometimes I got to ride in it since Theodore and I played together. The 
back seat was deep for a five-year-old so we’d sit on the edge and 
wave at the other children we passed. 

Riding was nice but we didn’t mind being left at home for there 
were so many things to do. When the cousin from Little Rock came we 
tried to be lots of fun and looked everywhere for things she couldn’t 
do in the big city. 

The buggy-house was a good place, especially if the surrey was 
there. It was, and buckets of red and green paint and lots of brushes. 

Preschool children do like nice large surfaces with room for wide 
arm movements. We filled the spaces and bumped the edges. We were 
“thinking big.” 

It’s true, too, that little children create a design of their own. None 
of us saw or cared what the others were doing. 

Mrs. Smith cared. When she came out to tell Goosby to hitch up so 
she could drive to town, she didn’t like her bright colored surrey. 

We had lost interest and had gone to distribute printed copies of the 
hymn, “No, Never Alone,” to all the yards of the neighborhood when 
she found our work of art. The paint was very dry when she gave us 
cloths for scrubbing it off. It was too late for that. 

Then, she said we were to go to town with her. She wanted to show 
Mr. Smith what we had done. I didn’t want to go. Mr. Smith was my 
best friend and my only source of income. He gave me nickels just for 
smiling and saying, “Hello.” 

I told Mrs. Smith I had to-go home but she said, “No, you don’t. You 
have to go right down town with me.” I went. 

It was a heart-breaking way to learn that just being sorry didn’t 
erase my misdeeds, that punishment has to be faced, and that some 
forms of it are much worse than just getting a whipping. 

As art it was probably the freest expression of a life time, but as a 
moral lesson the impression was more enduring. I don’t paint surreys 
any more. 

LEONA PATTERSON 
Elementary Principal, Fordyce, Arkansas 








PAGES FROM THE DAILY LIVES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 





ESTHER WAY 
Davidson County (Tennessee) Schools 





For eight days (Sunday through Sunday) my forty-three fourth- 
grade pupils have kept daily journals. It gave them excellent exercise 
in paragraph writing and reporting; it has afforded me some interest- 
ing and informing glimpses into their private lives. 

First, there is Barbara Sue. She and her brother are children of a 
divided home. They live with an aunt, visiting their father (who has 
married again) for week-ends. Barbara Sue attends Sunday School 
fairly regularly, belongs to a Brownie pack, lives in a comfortable 
home, has an at least adequate allowance. Her aunt sees to it, obviously, 
that the little girl has clean, attractive clothes, that she is well-cared 
for, physically; but, in other respects, she is neglected, I fear. She has 
no regular daily tasks to cultivate a sense of responsibility; her daily 
routine, by her own recording, sounds anything but orderly. I felt 
positively dizzy after reading her account of one afternoon: 


When I got home my aunt was waiting for me to go with her to get the 
laundry because she forgot it the day before. We got the laundry and stopped 
at a lady’s house. I sat in the car and read a comic book about Green Hornet. 
Then we went to the store. We got home after five o’clock. I was going to 
study my lessons but my aunt sent me to the store because she forgot some- 
thing. On the way home I had a flat on my bike. It was late and I had to 
hurry. My aunt was worried because I was late. She sent my brother to find 
me. He didn’t see me on the road so he went all the way to the store. We 
had supper very late. After supper I went to sleep listening to the radio. They 
made me go to bed. That is why I did not have my homework. 

(Translated from Barbara Sue’s spelling!) 


Such a hectic afternoon for a ten-year-old. Ordinarily, I recom- 
mended to mothers this schedule: play outside (weather permitting) 
until an hour or so before the evening meal, then study. I try to ad- 
just assignments so that an hour of home study will suffice. In that 
way, the evening hours will be free for family companionship or 
extraordinary visits, et cetera. But Barbara Sue has no regular routine 
on anu day—that I have found out. 


[42] 
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For her neat appearance I praise her frequently; I try to show her, 
as often as I can, that I am fond of her. Poor little girl—she is hungry 
to be loved; not just liked, because she knows she is liked, but loved. 

At school we cannot substitute anything for parental affection. We 
can tactfully deplore—but we cannot change—the hit-or-miss schedule 
on which she lives. 

She is of less than average ability; her work is very poor, her grades 
consistently low. She never seems distressed over her failures, seems 
to feel no responsibility in the matter. Hoping to establish some sense 
of responsibility, I seated her beside the book cabinet and asked her 
to “take charge.” Taking charge includes seeing that books are kept 
neatly arranged so they may be easily located and replaced; helping 
to find needed books; bringing to my desk any volumes of World Book 
to which we may have occasion to refer during class discussions (for 
some odd reason, peculiar to fourth graders, that seems to be a great 
privilege). ; 

For a few days she outdid herself. Then, quite suddenly, she asked 
to be relieved of her duties. She was overheard by several children 
who so quickly and eagerly sought her place that she asked, after some- 
one else had been appointed, to be reinstated. That, I explained, would 
hardly be fair. However, as often as I could, I called on her for special 
assistance—for the next few days, particularly. 

June 5, 1948—Barbara Sue did not pass. In spite of repeated con- 
ferences with Mrs. Fry, the principal, and me, and in spite of warning 
reports sent home, she wouldn’t study, she wouldn’t try. When I gave 
her her report card she was fairly calm. When I told her I should like 
to have her again next year, that I would like to help her be a strong 
fourth-grade pupil, she put her arms around my neck and clung to 
me. 

If we only had fewer children in our classes, so we could give more 
time and help—and other essentials—to our Barbara Sues! As it is. I 
have failed with Barbara Sue. 

Then there is Tommy who is a very small boy, so alert, so intelligent 
that he reminds me of a brownie either contemplating or executing 
some anti-giant maneuver; for Tommy inwardly resents his low stature 
and refuses to be consoled by the fact that he will some day be as tall 
as his high school brother. 

This probably has had a great deal to do with Tommy’s desire for 
the limelight. He must be noticed; if favorably, well—if unfavorably, 
so be it!—but notice him! 

His journal was a recital of Tommy’s physical and mental prowess— 
feats of strength, overpowering repartee in conversation with old or 
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young. If he made a high score in one subject during the day and a 
lower score in another, only the high score was mentioned. He re- 
ported the number of hits he made, but not the outs! The conquering 
hero stalked through every paragraph; but with it all, the little boy 
was amusing and very witty at times. He had, too, an insatiable thirst 
for information, and the ability and the intelligence to find and to 
use what he sought. 

That he was unpopular among his classmates was not surprising; 
his loud laugh when they made mistakes, his arrogant interruptions 
when they were speaking, were not likely to win him affection. To all 
this, add an unshakable conviction that he, and he alone, was right, 
and you have the winning contestant in any unpopularity contest. 

We really worked on Tommy. Naturally, he enjoyed duties assigned 
him—monitor, board cleaning, lunch room matters. He swelled with 
authority .. . and was amazed to see how rapidly he lost his position 
because of his'own disregard for rules of conduct. 

“Our walls are not sound-proof; that’s one reason we have a rest- 
room monitor—to remind the boys not to disturb others. It doesn’t 
help to have the monitor shout to remind them,” I told him, and re- 
Jieved him of his duties. 

This went on for months before I saw any improvement. Only once 
did I witness an exhibition of the fiery temper against which previous 
teachers had warned me. It was something to see. 

But, by April, things were different. Tommy very seldom inter- 
rupted anymore; if he did, he apologized promptly; his laugh, still 
loud, was in appreciation of something really funny; sometimes he 
even turned a joke on himself! When we took our delightful trip to 
the Hermitage, Tommy was a joy; his deep interest, his delightful 
comments, his lack of self-importance, made him an enjoyable com- 
panion. Six months before I would almost have refused to try it. 

At home, it seems that Tommy has had too much notice, heard him- 
self discussed too glowingly. A baby brother, less than a year old, will 
divert some of that, of course. We have helped Tommy to improve. We 
can help him still further. It is still difficult for him to understand that, 
even in fun-making, we must consider good taste. That will, I think, 
be largely up to us—to guide, but not to stifle, his funny sayings. 

A few weeks ago one of my little boys informed me, with shy 
sweetness, that he had named his pet goose (whose hatching he had 
long awaited) “Lady Esther” in honor of me. We were all properly 
impressed and I expressed great appreciation for the distinction thus 
bestowed upon me. We were all, then, grieved to hear, two weeks later, 
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that Lady Esther had found this world too much for her, and had 
succumbed. 

Tommy slipped up to me a few minutes later, repressing his grin. 
“Maybe,” he whispered, “Jimmy wouldn’t feel so sad about Lady 
Esther if you’d change your name to Gooseter.”’ 

Perhaps I shouldn’t have laughed. But I did. 

Norma is the kind of student a teacher draws once in ten years; 
lovely and lovable; intelligent and interested; helpful and dependable 
—a rock in a weary land. 

Sometimes her comments surprise me. A little friend had described 
her father’s conduct toward a Negro who had taken a seat in the 
white section. Norma writes, “Her father jerked him out of the seat 
and sat down in it. I thought it was very cruel.” Increasingly often 
race questions come up. How shall we answer them? According to God 
and the Continental Congress? Or according to Bilbo and the Solid 
South? I find that many of my teacher friends are equally concerned 
about this matter. I grew up in South Carolina and absorbed, I suppose, 
the usual Southern attitude toward Negroes. But what about the 
future for these children we teach? Are we merely sticking our heads 
in the sand, ostrich-like? Should we be preparing them for a changing 
social order? With certain churches working militantly against segreg- 
ation, what may the schools expect? I certainly do not hold with Mr. 
Lewis’s “Kingsblood Royal,” but I am concerned about the future for 
these children. 

That Norma is aware of and puzzled by race distinctions is further 
evidenced by another entry, commenting on a film we had seen on 
Navajo Indians: 

“I thought the people who laughed were just being silly. If the 
Indians saw our ways in a show, they would think it just as funny.” 

Norma is a very happy little girl in a happy home. She has regular 
household tasks (although there is a maid) and a regular dailv sched- 
ule. She is thoughtful of others, generous, and sincere. She is an “all- 
A” student. 

How can I help her—or others—as these questions arise? 








GEOGRAPHY IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


JOE RUSSELL WHITAKER. Geography in School and College, Bureau of Pub- 


lications. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 1948 
pp. 116 $1.80 


Geographers and teachers in closely related fields should read and 
reread Geography in School and College. During the past two decades 
many teachers have been stimulated, encouraged, and have received 
helpful classroom instruction from Professor Whitaker’s many lec- 
tures and articles. 

For those who have not heard him lecture or have not read all his 
articles which have appeared in various state and national magazines, 
this book is invaluable. Here his selected and revised essays on geog- 
raphy are now available to all teachers. It is a challenging book priced 
within the teacher’s income. 

Chapters are short. A chapter or essay may be read quickly even 
during a busy day and its contents furnish enough food for thought 
for weeks. In fact both the novice and experienced classroom teacher 
and supervisor may do well to reread the chapters several times be- 
cause of the practical information and the basic philosophy they con- 
tain. 

The conversational style, well organized presentation, practical 
classroom suggestions, and thought provoking problems will appeal to 
busy college students, classroom teachers and administrators. 

The twelve chapters cover a wide range of interesting topics from 
“Citizens of the World” and “International Good Will Through Pur- 
poseful Teaching” to “Polar Maps Are Not Enough” and “Numbers— 
Exact and Otherwise.” 

Teachers who own and cherish copies of Life and Death of the Land 
bv the same author and publisher will want to add this book to their 
collection. 

THOMAS FRANK BARTON 
Indiana University 
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Arts 


HERMAN, MICHAEL. Folk Dances For 
All. Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1947. 99p. 
$1.00. (Everyday Handbook Series). 

A very masterful compilation and pre- 
sentation of folk dances of varied origin. 
Can be invaluable to both elementary and 
high school teachers’ considering’ the 
diversity and scope of the material. 


HOoFFNER, Dorotuy. Cooking Step by 
Step. Garden City Publishing Co., 
c1946. 160p. $1.00. 


A small book of good recipes. Selected 
for children rather than adults. 


Katnz, LuIsE C., and RILey, OLIvE L. 
Exploring Art. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., 1947. 265p. $2.96. 

This book, written to meet the needs of 
teachers of the arts in secondary schools, is 
a “must” book for the teacher who would 
develop in her students a wealth of apprecia- 
tions, knowledges, and skills in the arts. 


Laverty, Maura. Maura Laverty’s 
Cook Book. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 149p. $3.00. 

Its charm lies in the whimsical and hu- 
morous way of writing, rather than the 
recipes. I think it is inspirational for the 
experienced cook rather than one who has 
no experience. 


LOWENFELD, VIKTOR. Creative and 
Mental Growth. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
304p. $4.50. 

A bock for which art teachers have 
longed. Its scholarly approach to child, 
adolescent. and adult creative experiences 
and ectivities in the arts is most thought 
provoking and stimulating. 


MERRILL, ANTHONY F. The Rammed- 
Earth House. Harper and Brothers, 
1947. 230p. $2.50. 

This is the first complete book written on 
the oldest method of building. The book 


should be of great interest to readers during 
a time when building materials are ex- 
pensive and everyone is being affected by 
the housing shortage. 


SEARING, FRED. Profit Building Ideas 
for Food and Food Service. Dahl Pub- 
lishing Co., 1947. 82p. $1.00. 


This is the first of a series compilation of 
“In the Cents Column” suggestions that 
have appeared in The Hotel World—Review 
and Restaurant Management. Although the 
ideas are presented to hotel and restaurant 
managers, the homemaker will find many 
helpful hints on seasoning, conserving, and 
combining different foods. 


SHERMAN, HENRY C. Food and 
Health, rev. ed. Macmillan Co., c1947. 
290p. $4.00. 


This revised edition can easily be used 
by the housewife or by the professional 
dietitian. Every chapter has been rewritten 
and the number of chapters increased by 
four. The how-and-why of higher health 
levels and longer life through wiser choice 
and use of food are discussed. 


SmitH, Evetyn E. The Building 
Book: About Houses the World Over. 
a Soskin and Co., c1947. 79p. 
2.00. 


This book gives a brief history of houses 
as they originated in different countries. It 
also describes the change in use of building 
materials. It is written in a very simple form 
which makes it very easy for a child to 
understand. 


Children’s Literature 


ALLEN, ALBERT CoopER. Meeko. Cax- 
ton Printérs, 1947. 232p. $3.00. 

Like the Jungle Book, the boy in this 
story is taken care of by animals but these 
animals are in Oregon instead of the jungle. 
The illustrations by Helen Hughes Wilson 
are most attractive. Meeko is about 9 years 
-‘d but the story would be more suitable 
for grades 5-7. 
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ALLEN, MERRITT PARMLEE. The Spirit 
of the Eagle. Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1947. 234p. $2.50. 

A story of Capt. Bonneville and his Moun- 
tain Men; of Thorp Mason who was cap- 
tured by Indians and released with an eagle 
tattooed on his chest. Junior high school age. 


ArTLEY, A. S., and Gray, LILLIAN. 
What Next? Scott, Foresman and Co., 
c1947. 127p. $1.08. (Reading for In- 
dependence). 

An attractive second grade reader. It has 
excellent format and the stories are about 
things which interest children in that grade. 


BEIM, LORRAINE. Sugar and Spice. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1947. 215p. 
$2.50. 

A high school story of a girl who wanted 
to go to college and who thought girls 
should be made of something more than 
“sugar and spice.” Teen age. 


BELL, THELMA HARRINGTON. Moun- 
tain Boy. Viking Press, 1947. 40p. 
$2.00. 

Story of a little boy who knew lots of 
things but who didn't want to learn to read 
or figure. A good story to read to the first 


grade, and the second grade can probably 
read it for themselves. 


Back, IRMA SIMONTON. The Dog 
Doctor; pictures by John R. Fischetti. 
William R. Scott, c1947. unp. $1.35. 

A clever short story in which the children 


wonder if a dog doctor is a dog. The ending 
is unusual. For grades 1-2. 


BRowN, MARGARET WISE. The Winter 
Noisy Book; pictures by Charles G. 
Shaw. William R. Scott, c1947. unp. 
$1.35. 

A picture story book about a little dog 
named Muffin and the sounds he heard in 
the winter. Kindergarten and first grade. 


BURLINGAME, ROGER. Inventors Be- 
hind the Inventor. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1947. 211p. $3.00. 

This unusual book is the story of the 
inventors whose inventions didn’t quite 
come off; the inventors who laid the founda- 
tions upon which later inventions were 


built. A fascinating book. Junior and senior 
high school. 


CHURCHILL, LEILA McKrssen. Dick 
and Brownie. Binfords and Mort, 
01947. 27p. 50c. 


Two boys visited their Uncle and learned 
to ride horses. Grades 3-5. 


DEAN, LEON W. Pirate Lair. Rine- 
hart and Co., c1947. 246p. $2.00. 

The author is interested in early American 
history as shown by his Green Mountain 
Boy; Guns Over Champlain; etc. This story 
is about Vermonters and feuds and includes 


enough intrigue to interest any junior high 
school boy. 


DuscogE, Rosert C. Three Without 
Fear. Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 
185p. $2.25. 

A Robinson Crusoe story about an Amer- 
ican boy and two Indian children who find 
themselves stranded with only their own 
ingenuity to save them. Grades 5-7. 


Evans, Eva Knox. All About Us. 
Capitol Publishing Co., 1947. 95p. $2.00. 

This is an attempt to provide children in 
grades 3-5 (it might be used in grades 6-7 
but not so much) some information about 
the differences in looks, actions, and cus- 
toms of different peoples. It is really a book 
about ethnology, but it is written with hu- 
mor and a light touch. 


Fasres, ALICE. Anne and Maryke; 
pictures by Oscar Fabres. John C. 
Winston Co., c1947. 94p. $2.00. 


A pretty book about Holland; a book that 
will be treasured by children from 4-6. 


FARALLA, DANA. Magnificent Barb. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1947. 203p. $2.50. 

A horse story, an Irish story, and perhaps 
a magic story. Some will think it is just 
National Velvet, but most will enjoy it as a 
good horse story which it is. High school. 


FENTON, EpwArpD. Us and the Duch- 
ess. Doubleday and Co., 1947. 209p. 
$2.00. 

The duchess is a dog and what a dog) 
There is a whole family of Evanses, but this 


is most of all the story of Joel and the 
duchess. Grades 5-7. 


FIisHEL, DiIcK, and HARE, CLAIR. 
Terry and Bunky Play Baseball. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, c1947. 90p. $1.50. 

A story which teaches the rules of base- 
ball but still keeps good story interest. By 
the authors of Terry and Bunky Play Foot- 
ball. Grades 3-5. 


GOLLOMB, JOSEPH. Window on the 
World. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1947. 
208p. $2.50. 

It deals with a problem which means 
something to teen age boys and girls. The 
story is laid in the present with all of the 
crises facing the United Nations; those fac- 
ing individual nations; and those facing 
individuals. Junior high school. 


Grecc, ALAN. The Mystery of Flight 
24. Doubleday and Co., 1947. 215p. 
$2.00. 


Another mystery story of Reed Conroy 
and his Border Patrol. Junior high school. 


Grew, Daviw. Beyond Rope and 
Fence. David McKay Co., c1947. 180p. 


$2.50. 


A new issue of a book long out of print. 
It has been called “the best animal story 
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since Jack London’s Call of the Wild.” 
Junior high school. 


GuLiek, Pracy. Sing, Sang, Sung and 
Willie. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 
unp. $1.50. 

An amusing picture book about a family 


of pandas and a little black bear. Preschool] 
and kindergarten. 


Hopces, C. Watter. Sky High. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., cl947. 112p. 
$2.50. 


A humorous story with amusing illustra- 
tions by the author, who also wrote Col- 
umbus Sails. This one is for grades 3-5. 


Hurp, EDITH THACHER. Benny the 
Bulldozer. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., c1947. unp. $1.25. 

Boys, especially, like stories about mo- 
dern machinery. The Hurds have produced 


a number of popular books for children. 
Grades 2-4. 


JACKSON, PHYLLIS WYNN. Victorian 


Cindrella. Holiday House, c1947. 
296p. $3.00. 
This is the story of Harriet Beecher 


Stowe. Hers is a success story which rivals 
Cindrella indeed. This story is also a picture 
of nineteenth century life in America and 
England as well as the life of the author of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. High school. 


KATAYEV, VALENTINE. 
Flower. Colonial House, 
$1.25. 


A new twist to the subject of a human 
having wishes makes this story of Zhenya 
and her seven wishes a delightful one ior 
children. Grades 3-5. 


The Magic 
1947. 24p. 


KINGSBURY, KATHERINE Moore. 
Shanty Paradise. Caxton Printers, 
1947. 247p. $3.00. 


A story which shows how ingenuity, pur- 
pose and faith can rise above difficulties 
and the American way of life will triumph. 
Junior high school. 


KJELGAARD, JIM. Buckskin Brigade. 
Holiday House, c1947. 310p. $2.50. 

Short stories of the growth of our coun- 
try from 1505 to 1844. Thev are based on 
fect and, though fiction. they give a true 


riceture of the various periods. Junior high 
school. 


T.AMBERT, JANET. Friday’s ‘Child. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 190p. $2.25. 


The teen-agers who read Just Jennifer 
will be pleased to find her and her friends 
in this new volume. The storv is laid on 
Governors Island in New York Harbor where 
the author now lives. 


LANGDALE, H. R. Kit of Danger Cove. 


E. P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 184p. $2.50. 


The time is that of Daniel Webster and 
the early days of the Sandwich Glass Fac- 
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tory. There are mystery and intrigue woven 
together with historical facts. Grades 6-8. 


LENDER, CHARLES FRANKLIN. Pirates 
on the Ohio. Howell, Soskin and Co., 
c1947. 198p. $2.00. 


A pirate story in the early days on the 
Ohio river. For grades 6-8. 


McCuL.oucu, JouNn G. Dark is Dark; 
pictures by Charles G. Shaw. William 
R. Scott, c1947. unp. $1.50. 

Very brief text with delightful pictures 


telling what happens in the dark. Kinder- 
gaiten and first grade. 


McSwIican, Marte. Juan of Manila. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1947. 152p. $2.50. 

An exciting story which will add to bet- 
ter understanding of Filipino young people. 
Time is the Japanese invasion in the late 
World War. Grades 7-9. 


MA.LcoLmson, ANNE. Song of Robin 
Hood; illustrated by Virginia Lee 
Burton. Houghton Mifflin Co., c1947. 
123p. $5.00. 


Text, illustrations, and music mak? this a 
book to be treasured. 


Ma.kus, AtipaA. Costancia Lona. 
Doubleday and Co., 1947. 31lp. $2.50. 

This is a story of a girl’s desire to go to 
the University of Quito or even to come to 
the United States on a scholarship. The ad- 
venture and romance will make this of in- 
terest to teen age girls. 


Marriott, ALIceE. Winter TeWing 
Stories. William Sloane Associates, 
c1947. 84p. $2.50. 


Myths of the Kiowa tribe of American 
plains Indians. A combination of benevolent 
dictator and practical ioker. The illustrations 
by a Kiowa Indian add greatly to the book. 
Grades 5-7. 


MartTIN. BERNARD. Red Treasure. 
Viking Press, 1947. 188p. $2.00. 
An adventure story for young people. 


There is treasure and intrigue and a Japan- 
ese plot which is neatly foiled. 


Mason, GeorGE F. Animal Homes. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 96p. 
$2.00. 

The author is staff artist at the New Yorh 


Museum of Natural History. Any young 
scientist will like this. 


MEANS, FLORENCE CRANNELL. Assort- 
ed Sisters. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
250p. $2.50. PS 

Though never “preachy,” Mrs. Means al- 
ways considers a problem and this time it 
is international relations brought down to 


earth in the friendshinv of girls from different 
races. Teen age girls. 


Mirnon. FLORENCE. Mother’s Helpers; 
pictures by Dorothy Grider. Garden 
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City Publishing Co., c1947. unp. $1.00. 

Picture book showing how many things a 
small boy and girl can do to help their 
mother. It is fun too. 


Mine, A. A. Introducing Winnie- 
the-Pooh; The Old Sailor; Sneezles. 
Illustrations by E. H. Shepard. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., c1947. unp. 50c ea. 

These three books of excerpts from 
Milne’s various works will make delightful 
inexpensive gifts for children. The books are 
Singer sewn so they do not open flat, and 
the paper backstrip may soon need to 
repaired. In spite of this, they are still de- 
sirable for grades 2-4. 


MILocHE, HILpA, and KANE, WILMA. 
Judy and Jim, A Paper Doll Story 
Book. Simon and Schuster, Inc., c1947. 
unp. $1.00. 


A story with cut-out dolls, doll clothes 
and furniture. For the very young. 


Moopey, Marton McCook. Here 
Comes the Peddler! Holiday House, 
c1947. unp. $1.50. 

A charming story of the time when the 
peddler was an exciting event in the lives of 
Mary Ellen, age 12, and her sister Florie. 


The purchases were paid for in gold dust. 
For grades 4-6. 


Morris, DuDLEYy. Peter and Patrick. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, c1947. unp. $1.50. 

Peter thought of all the things a six- 
year-old would like to grow up to be but 
finally decided to stay just Peter. Patrick 
was satisfied; perhaps he hadn't even lis- 
tened. Preschool and first grade. 


Parks, Epp W. Pioneer Pilot. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1947. 298p. $2.50. 

This is about the “first steamboat voyage 
from Pittsburgh to New Orleans.” It is 
told through the sixteen-year-old apprentice 
pilot, Donald... Junior high school. 


PAYNE, JOSEPHINE BALFourR. The 
Last Giant; illustrated by Joan Bal- 
four Payne. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
c1947. 54p. $1.50. 

A modern fiction fairy tale about a giant 
who wanted to be friendly but found it 


difficult because everyone was afrai f 
him. Grades 1-2. el cies 


Price, OtIve. Miracle By the Sea, 
Whittlesey House, c1947. 136p. $2.00. 

Here is a story that might have happened. 
It is about Jeremy who gave Christ the 
loavgs and fishes with which He fed the 
multitude. Grades 4-6. 


_ RIETVELD, JANE. Nicky’s Bugle. Vik- 
ing Press, 1947. 57p. $2.00. 

Nicky wanted a bugle but how could he 
get the money? A colorful book with a 
pleasant solution to Nicky’s problem. For 
grades 3-5. 


SCHNEIDER, HERMAN, and SCHNEIDER, 
Nina. Now Try This; pictures by Bill 
Ballantine. William R. Scott, c1947. 
40p. $1.50. 

A well planned and well executed picture 
science book on friction, levers, rollers, 
wheels and ballbearings. For grades 2-4. 


SCHREIBER, GEORGES. Bambino the 
Clown. Viking Press, 1947. 32p. $2.00. 

This first book by an artist who wrote it 
and drew the pictures for his own daughter 
is unusually good. To read to preschool and 
for grades 1-2. 


Scott, SALLY. Mr. Doodle; illustrat- 
ed by Beth Krush. Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., c1947. unp. $1.50. 

An eight-year-old boy and a puppy that 
-— always getting into trouble. Grades 
1-3. 


SIMMONS, MARGARET IRWIN. The 
Disappearing Dolls. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., c1947. 212p. $2.00. 

A Vicky Lee mystery—after much excite- 
ment everything turns out wonderfully for 
the heroine. 


SLOBODKINA, EspHyr. Caps for Sale. 
William R. Scott, c1947. unp. $1.50. 

A really amusing story of a_peddler, 
some monkeys and plenty of monkey busi- 
ness. Grades 2-4. 


STEVENS, ALDEN G., and KENDALL, 
Patricia. Mark of the Leopard. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., c1947. 278p. $2.50. 

The story is laid in Central Africa, a 
country in which the author lived for many 
vears. The time is 1939, which gives a con- 
temporary view of a little known part of 
the world. High school. 


STEWART, ANNA BirRD. Young Miss 
Burneu. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 
270p. $2.50. 

This is a story of Fanny Burney’s early 
life told in fiction form. This is a real con- 
tribution to material about authors, written 
for young people. Teen age. 


TREASE, GEOFFREY. Trumpets in the 
West. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1947. 
239p. $2.50. 

A story of England thirty vears after 
Cromwell. The author is Fneglish and has 
been a writer since he was 16 years of age. 
For junior high school. 


TRESSELT, ALvtn. White Snow, 
Bright Snow: illustrated bv Roger 
Duvoisin. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1947. 33p. $2.00. 

A beatiful book which tells what differ- 
ent ve~vle do when it snows. Children really 
have the best time of all. Preschool and 
grades 1-2. 
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TREVOR, ELLESTON. Deep Wood. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1947. 282p. 
$2.50. 

Small animals lived in deep wood and 


Mr. Trevor has told a delightful story of 
their doings. Grades 4-6. 


VAN DER HAAS, HENRIETTA. Victorious 
Island. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1947. 
193p. 

An exciting story of The Netherlands 
during the crucial year 1944, and ends with 
the liberation. Teen age boys and girls. 


Wess, Appison. Birds in Their 
Homes; pictures by Sabra Mallett 
Kimball. Garden City Publishing Co., 
1947. 66p. $2.00. 

A beautiful book of birds, their nests, 
eggs, and habits. The illustrations and the 
text fit together perfectly. For grades 3-up. 


WEsB, WHEATON P. Uncle Swithin’s 
Inventions. Holiday House, c1947. 114p. 
$2.00. 

This is really a funny book, a really 
funny book about perpetual motion, liar 
proof fishhooks, educated electric eels and 
other intriguing things all thought up by 
Dennis Riley’s Uncle Swithin. Grades 3-5. 


WEISGARD, LEONARD. Down Huckle- 
berry Hill. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
c1947. unp. $2.00. 

A series of mishaps which bring chuckles 
and laughter to children in grades 1-3. 


WEISSENSTEIN, HELEN. We Four To- 
gether. David McKay Co., c1947. 191p. 
$2.00. 

The author is from Vienna and the story 
is about quadruplets in the gay old Vienna. 
It ends with their 10th birthday; forty 
candles on their birthday cake and many 
other wonderful surprises. Grades 3-5. 


WIDDEMER, MABEL CLELAND. Aleck 
Bell, Ingenious Boy. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., c1947. 194p. $1.75. (Childhood of 
Famous Americans Series). 


A story of the inventor of the telephone 
written for children in grades 3-5. 


WIitiiaMs, ALiceE. On Hampton 
Street. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1947. 183p. $2.25. 

The family came from Wales and lived 
in a mining town in the days of high button 
shoes and bustles. It is a family having five 
children so something was happening all 
the time. Especially good for grades 4-5. 


Woopsury, MABEL JONES. The Story 
of Pamela. Viking Press, 1947. 91p. 
$1.50. 

Pamela is a chimpanzee and the story is 
told in the first person. It seems to be more 
of a satire on humans than an animal story. 
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WOOLLEY, CATHERINE. Two Hundred 
Pennies; illustrated by Vera Neville. 
William Morrow and Co., 1947. 128p. 
$2.00. 


David didn’t get the electric train he 
wanted but he found that he could save 
pennies to help buy it—so by the time he 
was six he got the track and the engine on 
the Christmas tree. Grade 1-2. 


WRIGHT, WENDELL W. The Rainbow 
Dictionary; illustrations by Joseph 
Low. World Publishing Co., c1947. 
433p. $3.00. 


This dictionary has illustrations in color 
for many words. It has the word used in 
sentences which illustrate the meaning in- 
stead of trying to give a definition in some 
cases. Quotations from children’s authors 
add to the interest. Grades 2-4. 


Education and Psychology 


DENNIS, WAYNE, and OTHERS. Cur- 
rent Trends in Psychology. University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1947. 225p. $3.50. 


Eight papers delivered at a conference on 
this topic at the University of Pittsburgh in 
March, 1947. A valuable book for the student 
or layman who wishes to know the direc- 
tions in which psychology today is headed. 


HAMILTON, GORDON. Psychotherapy 
in Child Guidance. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 340p. $4.00. 

Discusses in detail the theory and prac- 
tice of the work of the Jewish Board of 
Guardians with children’s behavior dis- 
orders. The orientation is psychoanalytic. 
Subjects discussed are: diagnosis, the 
broader categories of children’s behavior 
problems, environmental and direct forms 
of therapy, therapy as related to different 
age levels of children, and therapy directed 
toward the family. Truly a superior con- 
tribution to the growing literature upon 
therapy with children. 


PoOPENOE, HERBERT. Now Yow’re in 
College. Stanford University Press, 
c1947. 106p. $1.00. 

This is an orientation handbook addressed 
to the new freshman student. Generally 
speaking the suggestions are practical. It is 
done with a light touch but there seems to 
be a tendency to ‘“‘talk down” to the stu- 
dents. 


Health and Physical Education 


Evans, Eva Knox. The Doctor is 
Coming. Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 
c1947. 23p. 24c. 

This book is written to help young chil- 
dren to be ready for a visit to the doctor or 
to accept the doctor if he works in a school 
health nrogram. 


LAWLER, EpMuND G. Baby Care, 
From Birth to Birthday. Wilcox and 
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Follett Publishing Co., 1947. 406p. 
$3.95. 


This book is designed primarily for the 
young mother as a supplementary aid to 
her physician's advice. It deals with the 
needs of the baby, feeding, month-by-month 
development of the baby, care of the pre- 
mature baby, diseases and _ disorders, 
emergency treatment and first aid. 


Literature 


McHatton, THomas Hussar. Arm- 
chair Gardening. University of Geor- 
gia Press, 1947. 130p. $2.50. 


A delightful volume for one who loves 
the garden. He is a garden poet who hears 


the “music” of the garden and revels in the 
perfumes of the plants. 


PINTO, VIVIAL DE Sota, editor. The 
Teaching of English in Schools. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 166p. $2.50. 

A symposium of essays published under 
the sponsorship of The English Association 
of England. Such topics as Poetry, Drama, 
Choral Reading, Grammar, and Composition 
are most soundly and interestingly discussed 
by experienced teachers. A helpful book. 


ROSENBAUM, NATHAN. My Hand and 
co Beechhurst Press, c1947. 96p. 


A collection of intimate sonnets on th 
themes “Of Man’s Love” and “Of Man's 


Fate”—to be crucified betwe 
of “Time and Death.” oo 


ROWAND, PHYLLIs. Watch the Birdie. 
William R. Scott, c1947. unp. $1.35. 
The difficulties parents have in t 
take a good picture of the new tty Bo 


one who has ever tried to tak 
picture will enjoy this book. _ © 


Music 


PR ye MARGARET B., editor. Fireside 
ook of Songs. Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., c1947. 323p. $3.95. 

By far the most attractive folk music 
hook to appear on the market is this col- 
lection. The 500 color pictures alone would 
attract any person to turn its pages. The 
piano arrangements are excellent and 
within the range of the average pianist. 


Cross, Mitton. Complete Stories of 


the Great Overas. Doubled 
1947. 627p. $3.75. a 


An excellent collection of standard opera 
repertorv stories. In addition to about 75 
opera stories, there are brief sections de- 
voted to the historv of onera. how to en- 
joy an opera, and the ballet in the opera. 


LERNER, ALAN JAy. Brigadoon. 
— -McCann, Inc. c1947. 138p. 
2.00. 
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Here is a libretto of the highly successful 
Broadway musical which could be placed 
with pleasure on the high school shelf. It 
is surprisingly free from the usual indecent 
language of the typical Broadway musical. 


RorKeE, GENEVIEVE A. Choral Teach- 
ing at the Junior High School Level. 
a and McCreary Co., c1947. 114p. 

2.00. 


A most welcomed addition to the limited 
shelf of materials for the junior high teach- 
er. The book is practical and could prove 
of value to the teacher in any junior high 
situation. The chapter on the General Music 
Class and the section on the testing of the 
voices could we'l be the most practical 
writing on the subject to date. The lists of 
suggested materials are more than the usual 
nedded moterials. They are carefully worked 
out and should be of great help to the 
junior high teacher. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Hur.putT. JESSE LyMAN. Hurlbut’s 
Story of the Bible, rev. ed. John C. 
Winston Co., c1947. 731p. $2.75. 

One of the earlier, and certainly one of 
the better volumes, are these 168 stories 
which reverently and illuminatingly present 


a continuous, unfolding account of Bible 
history. 


McGavran, GRACE W. Stories of the 
Book of Books. Friendship Press. 
c1947. 183p. $1.50. 


Informative stories about the Bible rather 
than stories from the Bible—impressive facts 
as to how the Bible, in many instances 


miraculously, has found its way into all the 
world. 


Mitter, Hucnw. An Historical In- 
troduction to Modern’ Philosophy. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 615p. $5.00. 

Much of the past, some of the present, 
and a little of the future of philosophy— 
well organized and lucidly presented. 


Norturop, F. S. C. The Logic of the 
Sciences and the Humanities. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 402p. $4.50. 


A penetrating yet tolerant presentation ot 
the concept of logic applying to two of the 
great divisions of human achievement. 


RicHarpson, Harry V. Dark Glory. 
Friendship Press, c1947. 209p. $2.00. 

Facts and figures presented in the twelve 
chapters of this volume bear out the general 
agreement that “the Nesro church _ is the 
greatest institution developed by Negroes 
on Americen soil” and the larger service 
will be rendered when two handicaps are 
removed, namelv. the untrained minister, 
the absentee pastorate. 


SmiTH. Fpwin W. The Shrine of a 
People’s Soul. rev. ed. Friendship 
Press, c1947. 216p. $1.50. 
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The author believes that this book is the 
first to deal specifically with the literary 
work of tne miss: nary—the drudgery of lan- 
guage mastery, solving linguistic problems, 
intelligible translations—the joys and satis- 
factions of enabling the Bible to speak in 
and through native tongues. 


Reference 
BELSHAW, Horace, editor. New 
Zealand. University of California 


Press, 1947. 329p. $5.00. 


One of the recently instituted United Na- 
tions Series, this is a remarkably complete 
and authoritative review and analysis of 
New Zealand. Recommended for the refer- 
ence library of all colleges. 


CAHALANE, Victor H. Mammals of 
North America. Macmillan Co., 1947. 
682p. $7.50. 


This is one of the most interesting and 
fascinating books on mammals. It should be 
in every elementary and high school library. 
Habits and life histories are emphasized and 
technical words are almost non-existent. A 
book that every man and woman will enjoy. 


CHINESE MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, 
comp. China Handbook, 1937-1945; 
revised and enlarged with 1946 sup- 


vlement. Macmillan Co., 1947. 862p. 
$6.00. 


In twenty-four chapters, under as many 
headings, this revised handbook gives a 
picture of China at war and in the post-war 


period. The Chronology of Events is brought 
down to June, 1946 


DorLAND, W. A. NEWMAN. The 
American Illustrated Medical Dic- 
tionary, 21st ed. W. B. Saunders Co., 
1947. 1,660p. $8.50. 


This twenty-first edition aims to cover as 
completely as possible the additions to 
medical terminology resulting from the 
research and study of the war years. There 
are also notable additions in such fields as 
tropical medicine, aviation medicine, medical 


zoology and mucology, physics, and 
nucleonics. 


The Executive’s Desk Book, In- 
cluding the Winston Dictionary. John 
C. Winston Co., 1947. 

This handy volume contains the Winston 
Dictionary and abundant supplementary in- 
formation, in reality a cyclopedia gathered 
primarily for the business man. Correct 
usage, forms of business writing, business 
laws and forms, financial and business 
management, and numerous other subjects 
are treated in digest form and indexed. 


Girl Scout Handbook, Intermediate 
Program. Girl Scouts National Organ- 
ization, 1947. 527p. $1.00. 

This handbook embodies tne latest re- 
visions of the Girl Scouts’ intermediate 
program (for girls 10 to 14 years old) and 
eeontains a great many new and practical 
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illustrations. One can learn from it any- 
thing from how to weave a mat to how to 
ride a horse. The chapter on International 
Friendship includes a chart of the United 
Nations Organization as well as suggestions 


for “what you can do for international 
friendship.” 


GODFREY, JAMES L., and OTHERS, eds. 
The Graduate School Dissertations 
and Theses. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1947. 184p. $3.00. (Univer- 


sity of N.C. Sesquicentennial Publica- 
tions). 


A compilation of thesis and dissertation 
subjects presented over a span of sixty 
years in the various departments of instruc- 
tion at the University of North Carolina. It 
is a volume in the publications of the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Univer- 


sity. The volume should be a helpful ref- 
erence source. 


The Index of Training Films, 2d ed. 


Business Screen Magazine, c1947. 128p. 
$3.00. 


“A comprehensive listing of more than 
2,000 industrial motion pictures and slide- 
films and their sources for reference and 


training use in industry and vocational edu- 
cation.” 


Karan, Oscar J., ed. Encyclopedia 
of Vocational Guidance. Philosophical 
Library, cl1948. Vols. I & II. $18.50. 

A general discussion of a profession or a 
vocation is given followed by descriptions of 
aptitude tests for it. Most of the generally 
known tests useful in guidance are de- 
scribed, some evaluated. A good picture is 
presented of the present achievement in 
guidance work. The wide scope of vocational 
guidance is shown by presenting articles 
pertaining to it in the fields of education, 
psychology, economics, general medicine, 
psychiatry, etc. Bibliographies are included 
with many articles. 

LicHT, IsRAEL. Annotated Biblio- 
graphy on Atomic Energy; 257 
Selected References for Schools and 
Discussion Groups. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1947. 29p. 
mimeographed. 35c. 

The first references point out the nec- 
essary working relationships that must exist 
between the social and physical-natural 
sciences. The remaining items are classified 
by type of material. 

MattTHews, Cecity C. A Dictionary 
of Abbreviations. George Routledge 
and Sons (American Agent: Stuyves- 
ant Book Import Co.), 1947. 232p. 

Lists “public” as opposed to “private” 
abbreviations, those which have some degree 


of general currency. Some foreign abbrevia- 
tions now in common use are given. 


Mawson, C. O. SYLvESTER. Roget’s 
Thesaurus of the English Language in 


Dictionary Form, rev. ed. Garden City 
Publishing Co., c1936. 600p. $1.49. 
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This new arrangement in dictionary form 
saves time for the user, with only one place 
to look for quick information, yet with cross 
references which may be used for thorough 
study of a word. This edition retains the 
practical advantages of the standardized 
Thesaurus without the disadvantages. 


RicHMonD, ARTHUR, editor. Modern 
Quotations for Ready Reference. 
Dover Publications, c1947. 502p. $3.50. 

Six thousand quotations from twentieth 
century sources for the use of speakers and 
writers. Arranged topically and well in- 
dexed. 


TRELEASE, SAM F. The Scientific Pa- 
per; How to Prepare It; How to Write 
It. Williams and Wilkins Co., 1947. 
152p. $2.00. 

A helpful manual for students and re- 
search workers who are writing disserta- 
tions or preparing papers on technical sub- 
jects for which they have assembled data. 


Witson, Marcery. The New Eti- 
quette, The Modern Code of Social 
Behavior. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1947. 
614p. $5.00. 

This up-to-date revision of Miss Wilson's 
etiquette book is a useful guide for all 
social occasions. It is addressed to people 
in average circumstances rather than to 
“high society,” although it acknowledges 
the requirements of the latter also. The 
book is somewhat wordy but pleasant 
reading, and so arranged that it may be 
referred to quickly. 


WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and 
Woop, M. AurILLA. Requirements for 
Certification of Teachers and Admin- 
istrators for Elementary Schools, Sec- 
ondary Schools, Junior Colleges, 13th 
ed. University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
unp. $3.00. 

The requirements summarized here are 
the initial requirements. All summaries 
were submitted to State and Regional Ac- 
crediting Associations for their approval. 
This annual revision is a valuable service 
to prospective teachers. 

Younc, ERLE FIsKE, ed. The Dic- 
tionary of Social Welfare. Social 
Sciences Publishers, c1948. 218p. $5.00. 

This dictionary supplies the layman as 
well as the social worker with the mean- 
ings of terms encountered in social welfare 
work, trying to cut across the many social 
and biological sciences, which are included 
in social work. 


Science and Mathematics 


Brissy, Cyrit. How Life is Handed 
On. Emerson Books, 1947. 159p. $2.00. 
The author, sound in his biology and 


fully cognizant of tradition, social standards 
and ideals, has written a fine book, beauti- 
fully illustrated with pen drawings, dealing 
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with the whole broad process by which life 
is maintained and perpetuated. It is in- 
tended for children and younger adoles- 
cents. 


_ Brivcman, P. W., and OTHers. Phy- 
sical Science and Human Values. 
— University Press, 1947. 181p. 


Eight noted scientists faced their social 
problems frankly in a conference at Prince- 
ton. Then many scientists quizzed them. 
The chief question: How can scientists bring 
science to bear on human problems? 


BUSWELL, G. T. ed. “Arithmetic 
” : ° s 
1947”. University of Chicago Press, 
1947. 73p. $1.50. (Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 63). 

The first of a projected series of publica- 
tions on arithmetic. The contents of each 
volume of the series will consist of the 
papers presented at the Chicago Conference 
on Arithmetic held during the current year. 
The present volume is of real value to one 
interested in the improvement of instruc- 
tion in arithmetic. 


CLEMENTS, EpitH S. Flowers of 
Prairie aad Woodland. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1947. 83p. $2.25. 


A popular guide to the common flowers, 
beautifully illustrated. The aim of the au- 
ther was to plan a book to enable the 
nature-student to learn the names of famil- 
iar or beautiful wild flowers, as well as in- 
teresting facts about them, without technical 
keys. In this, she has succeeded admirably. 
Suitable for the upper grades and for the 
high school. 


CLEMENTS, Guy RoGcER, and WILSon, 
Levi THomas. Manual of Mathematics 
and Mechanics. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. 349p. $3.25. 

A very complete and 
tables and formulas. 


useful book of 


Davis, Harry M. Energy Unlimited. 
Murray Hill Books, c1947. 273p. $4.00. 

The science editor of Newsweek presents 
“comprehensive and comprehensible” chap- 
ters on atoms, radiations, electronic devices, 
and atomic splitting. There is much on fu- 
ture power from uranium. Lavishly illus- 
trated. Superior high school reading. 


ENGELDER, CARL J. Fundamentals of 
Semi-Micro Qualitative Analysis. 
John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 385p. 
$3.50. 

By reversing the conventional order of 
presenting the unknowns, the author starts 
with simple practice and simple theory, 
and integrates the two as experience per- 
mits greater difficulty of both. A large, 
thorough text. 


HARPSTER, Hiwpa T.. The Insect 
World. Viking Press, 1947. 211p. $3.00. 


A book of very fascinating insect stories, 
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interestingly told. A very captivating 
leisure-time book. Since the stories are 
true, the book is useful for the elementary 
and high school library. A book for all 
children. 


Haynes, B. C. Observing the Weath- 
er. John Wiley and Sons, c1947. 272p. 
$4.00. 

Concisely presenting techniques for ac- 
curate collection of weather data, with a 
wealth of photos, diagrams, tables, and a 
bibliography. May be read for interest, or 
used for reference. 


Meyers, Lester. High-Speed Mathe- 
matics. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. 554p. 
$5.95. 


A very complete treatment of short cuts 
in computation. 


Murray, JOSEPH JAMES. Wild Wings. 
John Knox Press, ¢1947. 123p. $2.50. 

A series of little talks about trips which 
the author took for observing birds, nar- 
rated in a pleasing way. 


Pettit, Tep. The Book of Nature 
Hobbies; illustrated by Don Ross. 
Didier Publishers, c1947. 280p. $3.50. 

This is mainly a book of nature activities. 
The activities consist of simple experiments 
that can be done at home with home-made 
equipment, of collections of natural objects, 
and of making nature-studying apparatus. 
In all there are probably 200 projects. This 
ought to be interesting and fun for upper 
grade boys and girls. 


Riess, ANITA. Number Readiness in 
Research. Scott, Foresman and Co., 
c1947. 70p. 

A very helpful review of pertinent re- 
search on number readiness. . 


TRELEASE, SAM F. The Scientific Pa- 
per: How to Prepare It; How to Write 
It. Williams and Wilkins Co., 1947. 
152p. $2.00. 

A helpful manual for students and re- 
search workers who are writing disserta- 
tions or preparing papers on technical sub- 
jects. Gives suggestions on arrangement of 
subject matter, presentation of ideas, 
revision, preparation of typewritten copy, 
and physical aspects of the printed report. 


WEAVER, WARREN, ed. The Scientists 
Speak. Boni and Gaer, c1947. 369p. 
$3.75. 

Talks during eighty intermissions on New 
York Philharmonic Symphony radio pro- 
grams, challenging the cultured interest in 
a striking variety of topics. 


Social Science 


Administrative Management in the 
Government of the United States. 
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Public Administration Service, 1947. 
47p. $1.00. 


This is the published report of President 
Franklin Roosevelt's Committee on Admin- 
istrative Management. It can be read with 
profit by anyone interested in the improve- 
ment of the administrative branch of the 
Federal Government. 


ALEKSANDER, IRINA. This is Russia. 
David McKay Co., c1947. 112p. $3.00. 

A story history of Russia which will give 
junior high school pupils a picture of pre- 
sent day Russia against the background of 
its past. This is a beautiful book which 
should help international understanding 
among older children. 


ALLEN, Epwarp D., and BROWNLEE, 
O. H. Economics of Public Finance. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 535p. $4.00. 

This book represents a well-planned at- 
tempt to provide a practical well-rounded 
approach to the problems of publHe finance 
from the point of view of welfare economics. 
The authors focus the attention on the de- 
sirable economic objectives of securing full 
employment, of promoting the rational and 
efficient allocation of resources, and of 
ecualizing the distribution of resources 
among individuals. The point of view is of 
a progressive liberalism and is stimulating 
in its approach. 


Britt, ALFRED Hoyt. Rehearsal For 
Conflict. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 
342p. $4.50. 

A somewhat popularized, yet scholarly, 
story of the War with Mexico, 1846-1848. 
Cf particular note is the emphasis upon 
President Polk as the central figure in the 
drama. Also notable is the manner in which 


the struggle is shown to be a forerunner of 
the Civil War. 


Brirp, HArry Lewis. This Fascinat- 
ing Advertising Business. Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., c1947. 405p. $4.00. 


To the outsider and to the student of 
advertising, this is indeed a fascinating 
book to read. The “why, who, where, and 
what” of advertising, which this book con- 
tains, covers a wide range of information 
and interest. It is well-written and quite 
inclusive. For the person who is contemplat- 
ing advertising as a career, this book should 
be a clincher. 


BLEGEN, THEODORE C. Grass Roots 
History. University of Minnesota 
Press, c1947. 266p. $3.00. 

Plea for increased use of the “literature 
of the unlettered” (letters, diaries, news- 
paper advertisements) as sources for social 
history. Persons concerned with graduate 
studies will be interested in the author’s 
final plea for a co-operative effort analyzing 
research needs in the field. 


Bocarbus, Emory S. The Develop- 
ment of Social Thought. Longmans, 


Green and Co., 1947. 574p. $4.00. 
This standard elementary text in the 
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history of sociological theory has been 
brought up to date by minor changes, 
especially in the bibliography, and by an 
excellent concluding chapter upon the con- 
tributions of Robert E. Park. For its clarity 
and interest, this volume is recommended 
to both the student and to the thoughtful 
general reader. 


BREWSTER, LAWRENCE Fay. Summer 
Migrations and Resorts of South 
Carolina Low-Country Planters. Duke 
University Press. 1947. 134p. $1.00. 
(Historical Papers of the Trinity Col- 
lege Historical Society. Series XXVI). 

An authentic and unusually readable 
dissertation dealing mainly with the vacation 
life of the early Carolina planters. 


Brite, LAWRENCE M. Fresh Leaves. 
Harbinger House, c1947. 86p. $2.50. 

An unfortunate preoccupation with 
patriotic doggerel and over-sentimental 
“mother” poems intrudes into what might 
have been a powerful treatment of the prob- 
lems of one of America’s important minor- 
ity groups. 


BropmMan, KEEve. Men at Work. 


Cloud, Inc., c1947. 191p. $2.50. 


A study by a physician of human rela- 
tions in industry told in story form. The 
central character is Joe, a foreman, who 
seeks to deal with the dissatisfactions which 
surround him. As he meets them, he pre- 
sents some answers to many of the chaotic 
problems of today’s industrial world. In- 
teresting reading. 


BRYANT, SAMUEL W. The Sea and 
the States. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
c1947. 598p. $5.00. (The Growth of 
America Series). 

This is a story of the maritime activities 
of the American people from the period of 
the early discoveries down to the present. 
It is the first published volume of The 
Growth of America Series. The author 
writes as one well acquainted with nautical 
affairs. A useful addition to the literature 
of American history. 


BUCHANAN, NorMAN S§&., and LUTZ, 
FrrepricuH, A. Rebuilding the World 
Economy. Twentieth Century Fund, 
1947. 434p. $3.50. 

This is a timely and well-written book. 
The first twelve chapters are analytical and 
factual. The thirteenth chapter presents a 
program of action based on the findings 
of the authors. Throughout its pages the 
inseparableness of the problem of the fu- 
ture of international trade and the interna- 
tional political problem are emphasized. A 
must beok for one who would better under- 
stand the world in which he lives and the 
issues in the forefront of our thinking to- 
day. 


Byrp, OLIVER E., comp. Health In- 
struction Yearbook, 1947. Stanford 
University Press, c1947. 325p. $3.00. 
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An over-all report of the development of 
health and social work; an opportunity to 
check on information, and a direction to 
further reading on specific topics—programs 
or problems. The Bibliography is extensive 
and up-to-date. 


CARLSON, EvELYN F. A Great City 
and State. The King Co., 1947. 318p. 
$1.75. 

A comprehensive but  simply-written 
study of America’s second city. This book 
is admirably suited for teaching social 
sciences, for collateral reading, or for use 
as a case study. Recommended for grade 
school through college libraries. 


CHAYER, Mary Eta. Nursing in 
Modern Society. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
c1947. 288p. $4.00. 


A very timely book by an outstanding 
teacher and leader, considers the challenges 


which confront the profession and the 
public. It considers health as a_ respon- 
sibility of the community and shows the 


relation of nursing to the total program. 


CLINARD, OUTTEN JONES. Japan’s 
Influence on American Naval Power, 
1897-1917. University of California 
Press, 1947. 235p. $3.75. (University of 
California Publications in History, 
Vol. XXXVI). 


This study touches upon some of the 
central facts concerning the emergence of 
the United States as a leading world power 
with special interests in the Pacific. The 
author makes it plain that in that area the 
shift of power resulting from Japan's 
policies caused American statesmen to 
realize early in the century (certainly by 
1916) that Japan was “the probable 
enemy. 


Cote, G. D. H., and Postcatr, Ray- 
MOND. The British People, 1746-1946. 
ca A. Knopf, Inc., 1947. 600p. 


An enlarged revision of a scholarly eco- 
nomic and social history which first appeared 
in 1938. The “British People” in this history 
are primarily the workers, hence, the book 
stresses the problems of labor and the 
growth of unions. Valuable for the mature 
student. 


Cou.Ter, E. Merton. The South 


During Reconstruction, 1865-1877. 
Louisiana State University Press, 
1947. 426p. $5.00. (A History of the 
South, Vol. VIII). 


The first published volume of a projected 
ten-volume history of the South. This par- 
ticular volume is not the typical story of 
the Reconstruction Period. It is rather a 
broad and many-sided view of what was 
occurring in the South during those trying 
vears. The account is scholarly, unbiased, 


end exceedingly well-written. If the com- 
nanion volumes apvroach the standard set 
by Professor Coulter, and there is every 
reason to believe that they will, the entire 
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series should be included in any representa- 
tive historical library. 


CRANE, MILTON, ed. The Roosevelt 
Era. Boni and Gaer, c1947. 626p. $4.75. 


This excellent collection of writings, 
drawn from the period 1932-1945, is a fine 
addition to the literature of American in- 
tellectual history. Included in the volume 
is material from the work of novelists, 
dramatists, short story writers, poets, 
crities, publie figures, columnists, and others. 
The editor has done a commendable job of 
selection, and his frequent introductions 
and explanations are most helpful. 


Curtis, Mary I. Conservation in 
America. Lyons and Carnahan, c1947. 
118p. $1.16. 


A supplementary reader in an important 
field. Beautifully illustrated. An essential 
for the elementary school library. 


DANISH MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AF- 
FAIRS. Denmark. Bianco Luno (Copen- 
hagen). c1947. 280p. 


Concise, authentic information about 
Denmark and Iceland. Emphasis is upon 
government, and economic conditions. 


Day, Entp. Radio Broadcasting for 
Retailers. Fairchild Publishing Co., 
c1947. 194p. $3.50. 


Although written for a small number of 
prospective users, this book makes most 
interesting reading. It is full of practical, 
usable, ideas for retail radio programs—and 
for other kinds of programs too. The ap- 
pendix includes examples of twelve types 
of programs. The book is pleasingly writ- 
ten, easy to read, and reflects the scintillat- 
ing personality of the author. 


Dauir, JAMES. The Neighborhood 
Unit Plan: Its Spread and Acceptance. 
a Sage Foundation, 1947. 9l1p. 

1.00. 


An up-to-date and concise bibliography 
on community neighborhood planning both 
in the United States and abroad. It provides 
reading guides for those who feel the need 
to correct the laissez faire aspects of urban 
development. 


DE MADARIAGA, SALVADOR. The Rise 
of the Spanish American Empire. 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 408p. $5.00. 

A thoughtful, scholarly revision of con- 
ventional views upon Spanish treatment of 
the Indians, the role of the Spanish Crown, 
the level of intellectual life in the colonies, 
and many other matters. The revaluation 
of the Inquisition both in Spain and in 
the Empire is especially important. 


Ewen, Davin, ed. Songs of America. 
— Publishing Co., c1947. 246p. 
5.00. 


A concise and interesting history of 
American popular song. Only an hour is 
required to read this book and if the 
reader would spend an additional hour 
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reviewing the numerous song illustrations 
arranged especially for this work he would 
have a fairly complete knowledge of this 
portion of our Americana. It must be 
pointed out that the book is a history and 
not a collection of songs. The song illustra- 
tions are so abbreviated as to be imprac- 
tical for use on programs. 


FARBER, JAMES. Texas, C.S.A. Jack- 
son Co., c1947. 265p. $5.00. 

This is a cleverly written story of the 
role of Texas in the Civil War. The principle 
thesis is that Texas was propagandized into 
joining the secession movement, and that 
she put her money on the wrong horse. 
Some of the value of the volume as an 
historical study is lessened by the absence 
of footnctes and bibliography. 


Gaus. JOHN MERRIMAN. Reflections 
on Public Administration. University 
of Alabama Press, c1947. 153p. $2.00. 


Government has grown from a simple to 
an increasingly complex organization. The 
author discusses the ecology, politics, and 
precesses of policy making, administration, 
and ‘he devolution and federation of con- 
trol in government. 


Gipson. Henry Cray. Films in Busi- 
ness and Industry. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1947. 291p. $4.00. 


This book, although dealing with a 
specialized field, is not technical. It recites 
the history of the non-theatrical film; but, 
gives major attention to modern practices 
in the use of industrial and business films 
and slides. It details the ways by which 
films may be used by executives and 
others, to increase sales, promote safety 
campaigns, or other personal and business 
— is well written and generously illus- 
trated. 


GRATTAN, C. HarTLeEy. Australia. 
University of California Press, 1947. 
444p. $5.00. (United Nations Series). 


A comprehensive study of various phases 
of Australian life and environment by many 
specialists. Recommended as a reference for 
school and public libraries. 


Harris, SEYMOUR E. The National 
Debt and the ‘New Economics. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 286p. $3.50. 


This important book makes an intensive 
study of the history, the present picture, 
and the future of the national debt. Some 
knowledge of the “new” economics is a 
requisite for an understanding of the prob- 
lems of the national debt and this rela- 
tionship is well “blended” in this volume. 


HEINRITZ, STUART F. Purchasing. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 671lp. $4.00. 

This is a technical book on purchasing— 
its principles and practices. Shortages of 
materials, uncertainty of prices, govern- 
mental regulations, legal implications, and 
many other factors of buying have em- 
vhasized the fact that purchasing is now 
one of the most important of 
scientific management. This book, written 
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by an authority in the field, is a specialized 
treatment of the current principles and 
practices of purchasing. For the student or 
practitioner, this should be a valuable book. 


Hersey, JEAN. Half Way to Heaven. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1947. 259p. $3.75. 

A delightfully informal account of a 
visit of some months to Guatamala. The 
visitors were two American women, a 
painter and a writer. There is sympathetic 
treatment of the country, and particularly 
its inhabitants. 


Hitt, LAWRENCE F., ed. Brazil. Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1947. 394p. 
$5.00. (United Nations Series). 

This is an excellent compilation of articles 
by recognized authorities on the political, 
diplomatic, economic, social, and cultural 
histcry of Brazil. For high school and adult 
readers 


Hosss, S. H. JR. and BOND, MARJORIE 
N. North Carolina Today. University 
of North Carolina Press, c1947. 420p. 
$2.30. 

Written as a junior high school text for a 
study of the historical, economic and cul- 
tural development of the state. It is well 
written, has a well-graded vocabulary, and 
is interesting. 


HOo.LBrRooK, DONALD. Civilian Mission. 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., cl947. 58p. 
$1.50. 
This handbook, meant for ex-G.I.’s 


primarily, is the most readable book pub- 
lished in the field of guidance in a long 
while. Without technicalities or theories, 
the author discusses basic factors in guid- 
ance in an understanding and sympathetic 
manner. Civilian Mission is simply written, 
readable, and forthright—so full of common 
sense. 


JAMES, CLirrorD L. An Outline of 
the Principles of Economics, 5th ed., 
rev. Barnes and Noble, 1947. 274p. 
75c. (College Outline Series). 

The fundamental principles of Economics 
boiled down to their essence. A good, well- 
composed outline to use as a supplement to 
a text which explains these principles in 
detail. 


JOHNSON, HEWLETT. Soviet Russia 
Since the War. Boni and Gaer, 1947. 
270p. $3.00. 

Impressionistic account of Dr. Johnson's 
three month visit to Russia in 1945. The 
Dean’s frank admiration for the Soviet 
way of life remains unchanged. He knew 
what he wanted to see, and he saw it. 


JONATHAN, NoRTON HuGHES. Guide 
Book For the Young Man About 
Town. John C. Winston Co., ¢c1948. 
239p. $2.50. 


Interestingly written informal suggestions 
on social relations S$tressing good taste, 
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thoughtfulness, and genuine interest in 
oiher people as bases for popularity and 
personality. 


KaumM, HAROo.tp S. You Can Be Suc- 
cessful and Follow the Golden Rule. 
Wilcox and Follett Publishing Co., 
c1947. 108p. $1.00. ’ 

A stimulating little book expressing ideas 
worthy of the consideration of both the 
person planning to open a new business and 
cne who already,has his business in opera- 
tion. 


KINGDON, FRANK. Architects of the 
Republic. Beechhurst Press, .c1947. 
284p. $3.50. 


A popularized treatment of four out- 
standing Americans: George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Each is treated in a 
separate essay, and each is treated by the 
avthor in a very favorable light. 


LANDAUER, CARL. Theory of National 
Economic Planning. University of 
California Press, 1947. 274p. $4.00. 

A readable essay dealing with well 
selected arguments for and against the 
planning of our economic order. The em- 
phasis is upon the fundamental questions 
which must be answered before the tech- 
niques of planning can be elaborated and 
applied. The volume is devoted to explor- 
ing a workable system for planning. The 
difference between economic planning and 
“planless planning” (government interfer- 
ence) is clearly pointed out. Planning can 
be undertaken within the framework of the 
system of private enterprise. Interesting 
reading in a very important field about 
which we know too little. 


LESNIK, MILTON J., and ANDERSON, 
BERNICE E. Legal Aspects of Nursing. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 352p. $4.00. 

Gives the definitions of various legal 
terms and follows with a general discussion 
of such topics as: formation of contracts, 
legal aspects of negligence, crime, wills and 
formation of governments. Much repetition. 
Most of the material is general and does 
not refer to the specific legal aspects of 
nursing. Could be used as a reference book 
if care was made in the selection of the 
reading material desired. 


LILLARD, RICHARD G. The Great 
Forest. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., c1947. 
399p. $5.00. 

Able presentation of the infiuence of 
forests on United States history, and of the 
nart forests must play in the future. De- 
sirable reference for high school and college. 


Livincoop, JAMES WESTON. The 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Trade Rivalry, 
1780-1860. Pennsylvania Historical 


and Museum Commission, 1947. 195p. 
An interesting and well-told account of 

the rivalry between Philadelphia and Balti- 

the Susquehanna 


more for the trade of 
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Valley. The history of the struggle is 
primarily one of trade and transportation. 


McCa.tes, WALTER F. The Conquest 
of the West. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1947. 
336p. $3.75. 


This is a generalized account of the 
movement of Americans into the West dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon the 
story of Texas and the Mexican War. The 
book is nicely written and based on the 
best of scholarship. 


McConnNeELL, JoHN W. Basic Teach- 
ings of the Great Economists. Barnes 
and Noble, 1947. 367p. $1.00. (Every- 
day Handbook Series). 


A brief digest and straightforward dis- 
cussion of the basic ideas and theories of 
some of the “greats” in the field of economic 
thought. 


McNEerrR, May. Florida; lithographs 
by C. H. DeWitt. Harper and Bros., 
c1947. unp. $1.50. 


A beautifully illustrated story of the 
history of Florida. Full color and black- 
and-white lithographs. Excellent for ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school 
libraries or reading tables. 


MAcINLEy, C. J. Historic Models of 
Early America and How to Make 
Them. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1947. 
156p. $2.50. 


A unique little ‘volume offering many 
excellent suggestions for the correlation of 
history and manual arts. Each model is 
lucidly placed in proper historical perspec- 
tive, and the instructions for building are 
sufficiently detailed to guide the immature 
craftsman. 


MonacHan, Frank. Heritage of 
Freedom. Princeton University Press, 
1947. 150p. $3.50. 


An attractive, convenient work giving the 
text of most of the documents exhibited on 
the Freedom Train with introductions for 
each selection. Though the same materials 
could have been published in a less ex- 
pensive form, it is a good source book for 
either school or private library. 


MonacHan, Jay. The Overland 
Trail. Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1947. 431p. 
$3.75. (American Trails Series). 

A stirring and historically accurate ac- 
count of the development of the overland 
route from St. Louis and Kansas City to 
Oregon and the Pacific Northwest. Lewis 
and Clark, Ashley’s men, Whitman stage 
coach and railroad—all are woven into a 
thread of expansion that is a part of Amer- 
ican pioneering. Excellent collateral read- 
ing for courses in American history, and of 
general interest. 


MorGAan, THEODORE. Income and Em- 
ployment. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
280p. $4.35. 
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A comprehensive and searching presenta- 
tion of the problem of maintaining produc- 


tion and its by-product, full employment. 
The author proves his optimism that we 
can 


meet depression with effective action 
and planning if we set about to do it. This 
book should be read and studied by all 
who are interested in fluctuations in the 
business cycle. 


PARKES, HENRY BAMFORD. The 
American Experience. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 1947. 343p. $3.50. 


An excellent historical interpretation of 
the essential nature of American culture. 
The writing is lucid and challenging. Stu- 
dents and teachers of American history 
could profit from reading this book. 


PHILMuS, Harriet C. Brave Girls. 
Girl Scouts National Organization, 
c1947. 115p. 

Concerned with the activities of Girl 
Scouts in the German occupied countries 
during the recent war. Attempts primarily 
to demonstrate how Scout training carries 
great potential values particularly in times 
of chaos. The book is written almost like 
a story book and too many “plugs” are 
made repetitiously for the Scout organiza- 
tion. Should be of considerable interest to 
Girl Scouts and individuals interested in 
organizations of this kind. It is of some 
interest perhaps to the general public, 


though a more condensed form would have 
served amply. 


PoLLocK, JAMES Kerr, ed. Change 
and Crisis in European Government. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 253p. $2.00. 


A collection of studies which describe 
developments in the major European gov- 
ernments from the end of the second World 
War to the early months of 1947. Though 
the studies are useful and well done, such a 
work naturally soon gets out of date. An 
appendix containing constitutions of several 
states is valuable. 


REDFR, MELVIN WARREN. Studies in 
the Theoru of Welfare Economics. 
Columbia Universitv Press, 1947. 208p. 
$3.00. (Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law). 


A scholarly treatise of the implications of 
welfare theory both on the “static” and 
“dynamic” levels. Various economic policies 
are considered with the emphasis upon the 
criteria by which economists declare these 
policies economically sound and unsound. 


REICH, EDWARD, and SIEGLER, CARL- 
TON, JOHN. Consumer Goods, How to 
Know ond Use Them. American Book 
Co., c1947. 538p. 


The only change in this book, which was 
originally published in 1937, is the addition 
ef a chavter on plastics. The volume is use- 
ful in retail selling courses, although it 
would not be complete as a text in con- 
sumer problems because it does not include 
such maior phases as consumer services, 
family finance, and general buying prob- 
lems 
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SELEKMAN, BENJAMIN M. Labor 
Relations and Human. Relations. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1947. 255p. $3.00. 


An examination of the course of rela- 
tionships when a union enters a workplace. 
It probes into the influences and reactions 
posed for leaders on both sides who seek 
diligently to make the new relationship 
work since all labor relations are social 
processes involving human people. 


SIMKINS, FRANCIS BUTLER. The 
South, Old and New. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1947. 527-xx pp. $4.50. 

A general history of the American South, 
1820-1947. It is characterized by thorough 
scholarship, clear interpretation, and 
absence of prejudice. All phases of the 
South’s history—political, economic, cul- 
tural—are treated in balanced proportion. 
This book will enjoy a wide popularity. 


Srmon, Yves R. Community of the 
Free. Henry Holt and Co., c1947. 172p. 
$3.00. 


A study in political ethics. Mr. Simon is 
especially concerned with the example of a 
citizenry whose passive cooperation with 
the Nazis resulted in the murder of millions 
of Jews. This is interesting and thought- 
provoking reading. 


THOMPSON, ELEANOR WOLF. Educa- 
tion For Ladies, 1830-1860. King’s 
Crown Press, 1947. 170p. $2.75. 


The material for this book has been 
drawn from periodicals for women during 
the period indicated. A well-documented 
study with an appeal to students interested 
in fugitive American magazines or new 
source material on education for women in 
its pioneer days. 


Tyre, NeprA. Red Wine First. Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., c1947. 206p. $2.75. 


A collection of sketches about people 
who unburdened their woes upon a social 
worker. These realistic monologs show hu- 
man life stripped of all the trappings—how 
people react to dire poverty, what an ugly 
woman does when her pretty sister marries 
her only beau. Unforgettable reports of 
human misery. 


Wacer, Paut W. North Carolina, 
the State and Its Government. Oxford 
Book Co., 1947. 124p. 67c. 


This comprehensive little book is a 
“must” for all citizens of North Carolina 
who are interested in various aspects of its 
governmental organization. It is also very 
valuable for any student interested in the 
functioning of state governments. 


WELLMAN, Paut I. Death on Horse- 
back. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1947. 484p. 
$5.00. 


A colorfully-written account of the 
struggles between the Indian and the 
white man for the control of the American 
West. The author’s treatment is complete 
and relatively unbiased. Included are a 
number of very interesting illustrations. 


YBaARRA, T. R. Lands of the Andes: 
Peru and Bolivia. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., c1947. 273p. $4.00. (Invitation to 
Travel Series). 


This book contains a descriptive first- 
hand account of Peru and Bolivia, written 
for the prospective traveler in the Lands of 
the Andes. 


Youne, Ross. Personnel Manual for 

Executives. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 207p. $1.80. (Industrial Organ- 
ization and Management Series). 
_ A lay analysis of the psychological, phys- 
ical, social, and economic factors that gov- 
ern the human relationships between labor 
and management. Emphasis is placed upon 
the strategic position of the supervisor in 
industrial management. The . manual is a 
srveesssful attempt to justify the profession- 
-‘izetion of industrial supervision. The au- 
thor’s approach is unbiased. 


ZAKI, ABD-EL-HAMID. A Study of 
Child Welfare in a Rural New York 
County. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1947. 225p. (Contributions 
to Education, No. 927). $2.90. 


This study of Reckland County inquires 
into the intricate inter-agency structure 
which touches the life of the child. The 
writer had in mind in presenting this work 
primari'y the reader who is not familiar 
with the American public welfare field. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


BAERWALD, FRIEDRICH. Fundamentals 
of Labor Economics. Declan X. Mac- 
Millen Co., c1947. 464p. $4.00. 


A basic, factual text designed to explain 
the causes and results of economic pheno- 
mena relating to labor. The central labor 
problem is considered within a framework 
of economic analysis rather than as a sep- 
arate and detached problem. It is another 
good text in an already well-supplied field. 


Barck, Oscar T.. JR., and BLAKE, 
NELson M. Since 1900, A History of 
the United States in Our Times. Mac- 
millan Co., 1947. 863p. $4.75. 


This volume is designed primarily as a 
college textbook. The organization is gen- 
erally chronological with topics used on 
occasions. The writing is good, and the 
maps and illustrations are well-chosen. 
There is a commendable bibliographical 
nten by chapters at the close of the 
ook. 


BARROWS, HARLAN H., and OTHERs. 
Old World Lands. Silver Burdett Co., 
c1947. 346p. $2.88. 


A geography textbook for sixth graders. 
It includes the lands of Eurone, Asia, and 
Africa. The approach is historical. The ma- 
terial is interesting and geographical con- 
rents are ably presented. Many pictures, 
including photos in black and white and 
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painted pictures in color, greatly enhance 
the value of the book. Maps are excellent. 


BEALS, FRANK L., and _ BAaILey, 
BERNADINE. The Story of Treasure Is- 
land. Benjamin H. Sanborn and Co., 
c1947. 108p. $1.12. (Famous Story Se- 
ries). 

The authors have rewritten Treasure 
Island for easier reading. They have changed 
the story from the first person to the third 
person. It is to be hoped that this will not 
replace the original story. 


Bopbtey, G. R., and THursTon, E. L. 
The Old World Continents. Iroquois 
Publishing Co., c1946. 268p. (Iroquois 
Geography Series). 

A sixth grade textbook including regional 
studies of Eurasia, Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. A number of photos, graphs 
and maps illustrate the text material. 


Brisco, Norris A. Retailing; revised 
by Norris B. Brisco, 2d ed. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1947. 494p. $4.50. 

The application of basic principles is 
logical, thorough, and up-to-date. The stu- 
dent, the sales person, or the store owner 
will find much of value here. 


BROWNLEE, RAYMOND’ B.,_ and 
OTHERS. New Laboratory Experiments 


in Chemistry. Allyn and Bacon, 1947. 
364p. 


A manual of high school chemistry with 
ene hundred graduated experiments. The 
directions are clear and specific. Good-sized 
aypendix with valuable tables included. 
Periodic tests are also given in the back of 
the book. 


CHARTERS, W. W.. and OTHERS. To- 
cane Health and Growth Series, rev. 
ed. Macmillan Co., c1947. 

This series of six books (Healthful Ways; 
Habits Healthful and Safe; Health Secrets: 
Let’s he Healthy; Growing up Healthily; A 
Sound Body) is well written on the level of 
the ages for which each is intended. The 
books consider various phases of healthful 
living. The physical, mental, social, emo- 
tional and environmental aspects of a 


child’s life is considered according to his 
maturity. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. STATISTICAL 
RESEARCH Group. Selected Techniques 
of Statistical Analysis. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947. 473p. $6.00. 

This volume is one of a series reporting 
the work of the Statistical Group at Col- 
umbia University. The application of statis- 
tical techniques to industrial problems, the 
planning of experiments, and certain tech- 


niques and tables are presented in the 
volume. 


CurRTIS. WINTERTON C., and GUTHRIE, 
Mary J. General Zoology, 4th ed. John 
Wiley and Sons, c1947. 794p. $4.50. 
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This textbook introduces the student to a 
vertebrate first (as is done in many courses) 
foilowing the study of reproduction by 
heredity and variation; evolution, however, 
is placed near the end of the book. A 
principles type of textbook which reviews 
the animal kingdom. A good textbook. 


DAUBENMIRE, R. F. Plants and En- 
vironment. John Wiley and Sons, 
01947. 424p. $4.50. 


A well-balanced textbook of plant ecology 
presenting the effects of these major factors 
on individual plants: soils, water, tempera- 
ture, light, atmosphere, other plants and 
animals, fire. The environmental complex. 
Suitable for college classes. 


DONOVAN, DvutciE GopLove. The 
Mode in Dress and Home. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1947. 468p. $1.80. 


Consists of units on: Charm, Art of 
Dressing, Science of Serving, Care of Cloth- 
ing, Living in the Home, Family Relation- 
ships. A feature of this new addition is the 
emnhasis given to personality development. 
This is an excellent book for secondary 
school use. 


DoucLas, RAYMOND D., and ZELDIN, 
SAMUEL D. Calculus and Its Applica- 
tions. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 568p. 
$3.85. 

This should be a very usable text in 
calculus where the desire is to give a major 
emphasis to the applications of calculus 
techniques to problems of science and 
engineering. 


Dvorak, AuGuST, and OTHERS. Scien- 
tific Typewriting. American Book Co., 
c1947. 266p. 


A text based upon studies by the author 
at the University of Washington. The ma- 
terial utilizes for practice the 1000 most 
commonly used words and the most fre- 
auently used letters of the alphabet. Among 
the eleven units are special units on 
“Punctuation,” “Page Display.” and “Serv- 
icing Your Typewriter.” 


EastMAaNn. E. D., and ROLLEFSON, 
G. K. Physical Chemistry. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 5%4p. $4.50. (In- 
ternational Chemical Series). 

This book is designed for a full-year text 
for juniors cr seniors taking phvsical 
chemistry. It ‘reats some tonics such as 
thermo dynamics quite adeauately, but 
others such as pH scantily. Problems are 
abundant. 


EMERSON. FRED W. Basic Botany. 
Blakiston Co., c1947. 372p. $4.00. 

A general botany designed to stress funda- 
mentals, briefiv presented. One of the better 
general botanies. A freshman college text- 
book. 


EvERETT, EDWIN M.. and OTHERS. 
Masterworks of World Literature, 
Vols. I and II. Dryden Press, ¢1947. 
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Substantial selections and careful abridge- 
ment make this collection of great works a 
unified and faithful representation of the 
originals. The prefaces and commentaries, 
while not of uniformly high quality, are 
adequate. Physically, the texts are the most 
pleasing I have seen. This would make a 


valuable item for any student's private 
library. 


FELLMAN, Davin, ed. Readings in 
American National Government. 
Rinehart and Co., c1947. 300p. $2.00. 

A source book for elementary course in 
college political science. The volume is 
small in comparison to typical collections of 
readings, but by that same token it might 
prove more usable. The organization is 


good, and the selections are thoughtfully 
chosen. 


FERGUSON, JOHN H., and McHEnry, 
Dean E. The. American System of 
Government. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1947. 972p. $4.50. (McGraw-Hill Series 
in Political Science). 


A new textbook for first courses in col- 
lege American government. The three main 
divisions deal with the essential nature of 
American political society, the Federal 
government, and state and local govern- 
ments. The organization is often topical, 
and there are selected references at the end 
of each chapter. 


FRENCH, THomas E. A Manual of 
Engineering Drawing, revised by 
Charles J. Vierck, 7th ed. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 694p. $3.75. 
(French Drawing Series). 


A basic text which provides for a flexible 
and substantial course in mechanical draw- 
ing. Each revision has kept this text abreast 
of the latest advances in engineering and 
pedagogy, and supplied fresh problem ma- 
terial for beginning and advanced students 


FRYKLUND, VERNE C. Trade and Job 
Analysis, rev. ed. Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1947. 171p. $1.75. 


An outstanding college textbook for 
teacher-training classes, and a stimulating 
reference book for teachers. Simvle avplica- 
tion of educational psvchology to industrial 
teaching. It sets un criteria for determining 
subject matter and certain principles for 
judging such matter. 


GLOCKLER, GEORGE, and GLOCKLER, 
Rusy C. Chemistry in Our Time. F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1947. 667p. $4.50. 


A textbook for college freshmen which 
purports to be for non-science majors, but 
which is not well written for that purpose. 
It gives sketches of matter, energy, the 
fundamental particles. the scientific ap- 
proach, divisions of chemistry (as though 
that is necessary), and applied chemistry 
which includes engineering, metal industries 
chemotherapy, plastics, etc. The last part is 
most useful, but needs illustra‘ions. 


HANSEN, HELEN F. Professional Re- 


lationships of the Nurse. W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1947. 427p. $3.00. 

This revised edition is written to assist 
the nurse in dealing with everyday situa- 
tions in nursing. The content is in keeping 
with present day belief. 


Hart, WALTER W. A First Course in 
Algebra; A Second Course in Algebra. 
D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. $1.76 ea. 


These two books constitute a strong pat- 
tern for the two years of algebra in the 
sequential mathematics curriculum. They 
are very teachable texts. 


HEINEMAN, E. RicHarp. College 
Algebra. Macmillan Co., 1947. 359p. 
$3.25. 


This text presents in well-organized form 
a carefully selected body of material for 
college algebra students. It should be a 
very teachable text. 


HENLE, Rosert J. Third Year Latin; 
revised by Charles T. Hunter. Loyola 
University Press, 1947. 468p. $2.12. 

Important features of this edition in- 
clude: rewritten exercises, additional notes, 
selections for sight translation, and a 
biography of Cicero. 


HILDEBRAND, JoEL H. Principles of 
Chemistry, 5th ed. Macmillan Co., 
1947. 446p. $4.25. 


A textbook for college freshman that 
sives full enough treatment to principles, 
but which has almost no applied chemistry. 
Questions are at the end of chapters. Illus- 
trations are scarce, but the treatment is 
clearly worded. 


HorrMan, SYLVAN, ed. News of the 
Nation, Newspaper History of the 
Tinited States. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1948. $2.84. 


This is the story of America in newspaper 
form. Forty-one different issues of the pa- 
per tell the story from 1492 to 1941. All are 
done in a modern style with news stories, 
columnists, editorials, pictures, etc. Teachers 
of secondary school American history 
would find this excellent for creating in- 
terest. An excellent item for school libraries. 


JENSEN, DEBORAH MacLurc. An In- 
troduction to Sociology and Social 
Problems, 3d ed. C. V. Mosby Co., 
1947. 476p. $3.75. 


This book is primarily a combined text 
covering introductory sociological principles 
and social problems, and is intended for use 
by student nurses. The author has drawn 
extensively from current sociological ma- 
terial in bringing the coverage up to date. 


Jounson, ARNOLD W. Intermediate 
Accounting. Rinehart and Co., c1947. 
778. $5.50. 

Following the author’s Elementary Ac- 
counting, this book takes the college student 
into his second year. The theory is funda- 
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mental; the content well written and inter- 
esting. There are plenty of good questions 
and problems at the end of each chapter. 
The chapters on inventories, depreciation, 
and financial statements are _ especially 
thorough. 


JONES, BuRTON W. Elementary Con- 
cepts of Mathematics. Macmillan Co., 
1947. 294p. $4.00. 


A rather interesting attempt to prepare a 
text for those students who have had a 
minimum of training, yet want further work 
in mathematics. 


LANDIs, Paut H. Social Policies in 
the Making. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1947. 554p. $4.00. 

An excellent textbook in contemporary 
American social problems. To be commended 
for its illustrative materials, its success in 


showing the interrelationship of social 
problems, and its blending of fact and 
theory. 


Lavine, A. LINCOLN, and MANDEL, 
Morris. Business Law for Everyday 
Use. John C. Wirston Co., 71947. 599r. 


An excellent text by well-known authors, 
organized into eighty units including those 
topics usually found in business law texts. 
Hundreds of illustrations and_ pictorial 
forms, questions, and cases. For the student, 
it is written in a logical and interesting 
manner—conducive to learning. For the 
teacher, the textual arrangement is time- 
saving. The’ teaching aids and questions 
are quite generous. 


LESTER, JOHN A. A Spelling Review. 
oa Publishing Co., c1947. 110p. 
1.04. 


Senior high-junior college level. Presents 
for study 780 words which comprise three- 
fourths of misspellings in College Board En- 
trance Examinations during twelve-year 
period. In Part I words are grouped ac- 
cording to the predominating cause of 
errors, and in Part II according to 
frequency of spellings. 


_ LEVENTHAL, Murray J. Adventures 
in Algebra, First Course. Globe Book 
Co., c1947. 380p. $1.38. 


This book gives the impression of being 
a very teachable text. There seems to be 
too long a delay in reaching the new con- 
cepts of algebra. Many students will tire 
of the prolonged review of arithmetic before 
meeting the challenge of algebra. 


LOHAN, ROBERT. Speaking and 
Speeches. Stephen Daye Press, c1947. 
279p. $2.75. 


This is a competent text for a first course 
in speech. It is particularlv strong in the 
problems of expression and semantics, but 
it is neither complete enough nor dis- 
tinguished enough to be. outstanding among 
the host of new speech texts which have 
come out since the war. 


MacDonatp, JoHn H. Office Man- 
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agement, 3d ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947. 466p. $4.00. 


This book presents the various factors of 
office management in a logical, concise, 
stimulating, non-technical manner. It is up- 
to-date without being novel; comprehensive, 
without being too long; and generously 
illustrated with actual cases which greatly 
increase the interest of the reader. 


MARSHALL, Max S. Applied Medical 
Bacteriology. Lea and Febiger, 1947. 
340p. $4.50. 


A brief manual which gives the essential 
facts needed by professionals. However, this 
book should be of considerable interest to 
all biologists. It should be in all college 
libraries. 


Mason, Perry. Fundamentals of Ac- 
counting, 2d ed. The Foundation Press, 
1947. 891p. $5.50. 


This rather large book is a comprehensive 
treatment of first year college accounting. 
Special chapters on income tax and busi- 
ness organization and methods are included 
in the Appendix. Questions, problems, and 
practice’ set material (364 pages) are in- 
cluded in the back of the book. 


Mason, Louis T. Chemistry Made 
Easy. Garden City Publishing Co., 
c1947. 416p. $1.98. 


A clearly-written textbook for high 
school and laymen use. The visiographs are 
very instructive. Equations are written in 
bold tvpe. Tables on solubility, atomic in- 
formation, alloys, tests, ete. are in the 
appendix. 


ROE, FREDERICK WILLIAM. Victorian 
Prose. Ronald Press Co., c1947. 738p. 
$4.50. 


An admirable anthology of Victorian 
prose with a careful selection of readings 
from a variety of authors whose works 
reflect the principal intellectual movements 
of the period. The excerpts are long enough 
to be worthwhile and they are sufficient in 
number for each author to reflect his de- 
velopment as well as the range of his in- 
terests. The introduction, notes. and 
bibliogravhies are especially valuable. 


Roucek, JosePH S. Social Control. 
D. Van Nostrand Co., 1947. 584p. $5.00. 


A composite textbook by twenty-seven 
authors who make contributions of uneven 
quality to the understanding of a significant 
topic. Valuable for its variety of approaches 
and its applications to contemporary prob-, 
lems. including the social control of atomic 
energy. 


SLOAN, HAROoxp S. Farming in Amer- 
ica. Harper and Bros., c1947. 242p. 
$1.60. 


One of the excellent volumes in 
American Way Series. This story of the 
American farmer, traced currently and 
historically, is very desirable supplementary 
~aterial for senior high school courses in 
American history or modern problems. 


the 
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Weser, Rosert L., and OTHERS. 
College Technical Physics. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. 761p. $4.50. 

Presenting the principles concisely, with 
considerable use of algebra and trigono- 
metry. The book is large, however, involved 
discussions and modern applications are 
omitted. The chapter on color contains 
striking colored diagrams. Excellent text for 
a teacher's reference. 


English Classics — Adaptations. 
Globe Book Co., 1946-1947. (Bronte, 
Charlotte: Jane Eyre. Cooper, James 
F.: The Last of the Mohicans. Dumas, 
Alexandre: The Three Musketeers. 
Hugo, Victor: Les Miserables. Scott, 
Sir Walter: Quentin Durward. Stev- 
enson, Robert Louis: The Black Ar- 
row. Blackmore, R. D.: Lorna Doone.) 

These are all adaptations from the classics 
for the use of English classes in high school. 


Reading comprehension questions and sug- 
gestions for study are included. 


BUTTERFIELD, WILLIAM H. How to 
Write Good Credit Letters. National 
Retail Credit Association, 1947. 116p. 
$2.25. 


In effective order the author analyzes the 
fundamentals of good letter writing; deals 
with specific types of credit correspondence; 
iilustrates correct letter layouts. In true 
Butterfield style, the book is engagingly in- 
teresting as well as forceful. 


CLoucH, WILson O. Grammar of 
English Communication. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., c1947. 290p. $2.50. 


Well planned and sound in subject mat- 
ter, devoted almost entirely to grammar. A 
fine book for a prospective teacher of Eng- 
lish. Its system of symbols is complicated. 
College level. 
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CRAVEN, AVERY, and JOHNSON, WAL- 
TER. The United States, Experiment in 
Democracy. Ginn and Co., c1947. 886p. 
$5.00. 


A new college textbook in American his- 
tory. The style is clear, and the organiza- 
tion is generally chronological. The maps 
and iHustrations are very good, and the 
bibliographies at the end of the chapters 
are brief and well-selected. The book is 
divided at about 1865. 


Curtiss, Davip R., and MOovuLtTon, 
ELTON J. Essentials of Analytic Geom- 
etry. D. C. Heath and Co., c1947. 259p. 
$2.80. 


An excellent text in analytic geometry. 


DE LAUBENFELS, M. W. Life Science, 
3d ed. rev. Prentice-Hall, Inc., c1946. 
340p. $4.75. 


A very good textbook, rather encyclopedic 
in treatment; designed for a freshman 
course in college. 


FREEMAN, MELVILLE C. The Story of 
Our Republic. F. A. Davis Co., c1947. 
532p. $3.30. 


A revision of a high school textbook in 
American history. The volume is unique in 
that on almost every page a footnote at- 
tempts to tie some aspect of the past to a 
present-day situation. 


GARVER, FREDERIC B., and HANSEN, 
Atvin Harvey. Principles of Econom- 
ics, 3d ed. Ginn and Co., c1947. 463p. 
$4.75. 


The general approach is the same as in 
the earlier editions, but current materials 
have in places changed the emphasis. The 
text is more concerned with theoretical 
principles than most American iextbooks. 
This revision is well-done and will doubtless 
make new friends for the book. 





HEADACHES 


We wish very much that we might present an errorless issue of the 
PEABODY JOURNAL OF EpucaTION. We offer no apology whatever for the 
articles we publish. Sometimes we wish that one might be better than 


it is, but we know that it does have virtues and we know that it is 
the best that is available. 


But we do apologize with more humility than any reader of this will 
ever know for our cruder errors. We know how to spell, our printers 
know how to spell; we are not unfamiliar with the basic rules of 
grammar, nor are our printers. But somehow we seem to have entered 
into a conspiracy to lead our readers to think otherwise. Please accept 
our editorial headaches as at least a part penance. 


THE EDITOR 














Timely MCGRAW-HILL Seed 


Principles and Practices of Vocational Education 


By ArtuHuR B. Mays, University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Series in 
Education. 305 pages, $3.50 


e A basic text for students of education, setting forth clearly and concisely 
the special meaning, purposes, procedures, and problems of vocational 
education as distinguished from other phases of modern education. The 
book is noteworthy for its comprehensive and fundamental treatment of 
the subject. 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 
its Psychological Principles 


By James L. MurseE.., Teachers College, Columbia University. 
McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 338 pages, $3.25 


e Gives a comprehensive account of teaching organized around six psycho- 
logical principles: context, focus, socialization, individualization, sequence, 
and evaluation. The book shows, with many illustrations, how these 
principles are to be understood in terms of our available psychological 
knowledge, and how they apply to practice. 


EOUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Rosert A. Davis, University of Colorado. McGraw-Hill Series 
in Education. 348 pages, $3.00 


A relatively brief text for introductory courses in educational psychology. 
The purpose throughout is to deal with important problems of the class- 
room and the school—problems which teachers encounter in their day- 
to-day work. Two closely related topics have governed the development 
of the book: understanding the learner and directing the learning 
process. 


AUDIOVISUAL AIDS TO INSTRUCTION 


By WILLIAM Exton, JR., Captain, USNR (Inactive). 348 pages, 
$4.00 


e Presents a summary of the experience of the Armed Forces in the field 
of training aids, discussing such aids first in a general way and then by 
media. Fourteen experts have contributed articles on various aspects of 
the subject. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


339 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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